

















of Mr. Pampe 
| grails gnlonanly eae, cupped 
conceal a dead heart. Waiting-maids had tried it, ladies’- 
had tried ; it was even 







tions were permanently and irretrievably blighted. Mr. Pumps 
himself, however, knew better. He watched each advance, 
uictly said within himself, “it's not the real thing.” In 
fact, Mr. Pumps was am ambitious of a high 
It might be thought that the real governess came the nearest 
to this desideratum. If not exactly the rose which he aspired 
to wear in his breast, she was certainly the nearest thing to the 
roses, and might be said to have received much of their fra- 
grance from constant intercourse with them. It was cer- 
tainly said that she was old, and out of place ; and Mr. Pumps 
himself was reported to have stated—probably in extenuation 
of his cruelty—that she wanted “buth.” At all events, how- 
eee ever, she shot her little shaft, and still Mr. Pumps passed on, 
Vou. 42. NEW YORK, DECEMBER 17, 1864. No. 51. | in meditation fancy free. But time brought its changes. Bel- 
= gravia knew Mr, P.no more; and Tyburnia no longer re- 
: sounded with those thunders which he understood so well, 
iterative, 


Miss Dobbs. He had there heard it stated—on the authority 
of her & woman of the most undoutted mirth, 
fashion, taste—that this young person betrayed, in sundry 
ways, traces ofa higher position than that w she now 
occupied. How small a ray of light will often illumine a dark 
room! Such a ray now shot into the brain of Mr. P.. and 
revealed much that was before hidden and obscure. Did I 
say that her ladyship was a woman of undoubted birth, 

fashion, and taste? Nay, she was fastidious to a degree. 

Could not Mr. Few to mind the scathing commentaries he 

had overheard off the manners and bearing of the surround- 

ing aboriginal chieftains and chieftainesses? How, in the 

course of retributive‘justice, she fell to the lot of an Irish M.P., 

belonged to that large class of casualties of so frequent occur- 

rence throughout Belgravian realms as to excite little surprise. 

I am not quite sure that it did not even add to her ladyship’s 

reputation for fastidiousness, For if we refuse to drink with 

our neighbours we must needs expect to get the bottom of 

the cup—if, indeed, there be any left for us at all. In the pre- 

sent case her ladyship certainly did come in for some share— 

which was more than Mr. P. could say-for many another belle 

who had’ passed under his professional notice—but the 

draught had by no means made her less fastidious. If her 

ladyship said that “Dobbs” betrayed traces of high-breeding, 

the thing was as good as proved. Mock manners, the tricks 

of aspiring waiting-women, even the more bold dash of the 

muccantile classes, stood not for a moment before the glance of 
her ladyship’s eye. If Dobbs exhibited proofs of high-breed- 

ing to her ladyship, then undoubtedly Dobbs was high-bred. 

This, then, explained that air of mystery, on account of which 

the unanimous opinion of the household, male and female, 

high and low, had pronounced her “curious.” This was the 

solution of those alternate fits of familiarity, and hauteur 

which even a duchess might have envied. Dobbs was a 

somebody ;—perhapsa noble maid flying from a hated alliance, 

perhaps the scion of a House “redooced in succumstances,” 

perhaps——. But what need to go through the long category 

which Mr. P.’s own Belgravian experience supplicd so fully 

to his memory. Did I say Mr. Pamps wasromantic? Might 

I not more truly have said he was matter-of-fact—the fact of 
fashionable life. At all events, the dream of his life was now 
possibly within his grasp. To carry on an intrigue within 
the bosom of a family was dishonourable to his cloth. Doubt- 
jess the annals of his profession supplied instances, and most 
successful —as the ordinary walks of life supplied pick- 
pockets, swindlers, blacklegs; but they were the black sheep 
of the profession. But to seek an alliance with the adherents 
of a family was not only allowable but strictly legitimate. 
And if the adherent turned out to be a somebody, was the fault 
his? He thought of the “public;’ and he sighed. He 
gazed on the festive board; and he turned up his nose at it. 

T have said that Mrs. Brannigan was a woman of discretion, 
and taciturn as regarded her own affairs. But is there not a 
limit to our nm and taciturnity? Mr. Coachman had 
deceived hef early hopes. Borecole and Miss Perkins of late 
sat gloomy and céfistrained over the festive board: the cause 
being notorious to the whole household. And now Mr. 
Pumps seemed never to get through the meal quick enough, 
in order that he might frequent those higher regions where 
occasional glimpses were to be had of this same chit-faced 
young person. Mrs. Brannigan was still discreet and silent; 
but the trial was a hard one. 

“’Ow’s the hi a-gittin on?” inquired Mr. Borecole, over the 
eo uoeed 

“Oh, fust-rate!—a’most gone.’ The symptoms hardl 
corroborated Mr. Snaffie’s assertion, for the black was shading 
into those more lively green and yellow patches which, 
though betokening healthy progress vo the skilled, scarcely 
improve appearances for the time being. 

“ My word!” persisted Mr. Borecole, “them bushes do hit 
& man a whop!—a’most enough to lay him on the broad of 
his back.” This was Mr. Borecole’s wit, and used to draw 
appreciating —though timid—smiles from the fairer portion of 
the assembled guests. On the present occasion, however, 
Mr. Borecole was left unassisted to beard the lion. 

a | dessay,” replied the wounded lion. “ But it warn’t the 


es. 

“ No!” said Mr. Borecole. 

“ No ;—leastways not allon it. Some of it were the ‘ Sport- 
ing Lass.’” Now the ‘ Sporting Lass’ was acertain signboard 
adorning a village not one hundred miles from Castle Dawson, 
and to which reference has been already made in the brief 
course of these memoirs. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Borecole, “ then there were a lass init. So 
Buttons was right.” Buttons maintained a sortof Castor and 
Pollux existence between the pantry and the garden—assist- 
ing Mr. Pumps during a temporary press of business, and, 
anon, studying practical botany under Mr. Borecole’s direc- 
tions. , 

“Oh, Mr. Borecole! I never—indeed I never!” And But- 
tons, filled with a lively sense of favours to come, dropped 
hot tears into his plate. 

“ Silence, you young scoundrel !” said Mr. Snaffle; and his 
contused orb glowed, like a rich blood-stone, in the midst of 
its — and golden setting. “ What did he say, Borecole?” 
Ms seems a erg Brannigan, “ bringin’ in 

e 's name, and a-spoi is dinner that way; it’s mane 
and—and it’s Unehristian.” xls : 

Had not Mr. Borecole withdrawn his almost publicly-recog- 
nized allegiance from Miss Perkins? and had not Mrs. Bran - 

ne ~~ that — — for another? 

“Which it were, Mrs. Brannigan,” said the injured Perkins. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Borecole,‘‘ maybe I’m ween about But- 
tons—leastways, some one said they see a petticoat—a—a figure 
—somethin’ white.” 

“I dessay Snaffle see many a thing when he came from the 



























with cunning hand, to waken at its aristocratic portals. Nay, 
cians a cantomnh, oa a om we _ oaths + 
'y aldermanic, and the glories of those calves were de- 
For the “ Albion.” scending slowly, bat unerringly, ad imos talos. Certainly, the 
THIS GENERATION family of an Irish M. P. and Bart.—a man not only with a 
° (like > his name, me ae ae a a handle — 
* # andthe Heavenly hosts ht pause to admire the dig- e a Roman amphora)—was thoroughly aristocratic, im a 
nity of human Salleiodion "England oo aie professional point of: view ; so that Mr. P. could not be strittly 
said to have lost cast by holding his present position. But 
Ay, well may they smile at us es of rg what hope did that position—isolated among a race which 
ho are crazy with science or fevered with lore, only needed paint and nudity—“ which, dear knows, the lat- 
Who the mysteries solve not of death or of birth— ter weren't much of a change”—to transform to savages— 
: Yet boast we can learn nothing more. hold out of realizing those youthful aspirations? unless, in- 
aa deed, he found it in the bosom of that family itself. But Mr. 
And what is the knowledge for which we thirst, Pumps understood too well the etiquette of his profession to 
Racking and muddling our poor little brains? dream for a moment that a clandestine intrigue with the house 
How this gun will carry—that shell will burst— whose wages he was pocketing and whose bread he was eat- 
What soil has silvery veins! ing would be honourable, or even practicable. Mr. P. was 
_- romantic; but his romance had never carried him to this ex- 
tent of wildness. When, therefore, the quiet revolution in 
the festive board we have just alluded to, took place, Mr. P. 
tacitly accepted the situation thus literally placed under his 
nose, and said within himself, “ a‘ public’ be it then.” And, 
after all, might he not have done worse? All the surround- 
ing aborigines professed themselves the lineal descendants of 
Irish kings and chieftains. Brannigan was evidently a cor- 
ruption of Brian Boru. And who knows? perhaps, after all, 
royal blood would course in the veins of the little Pumpses. 
Such was the position of affuirs when Dobbs suddenly ap- 
peared upon the scene. Mr. P. was bound to confess that the 
young woman was good-looking, and even that her manner 
was “’igh;”’ in fact, at times bordering on the imperious. 
She spoke French, too, and—however nicely Mr. Pumps 
might discriminate between the “ politeness” and “ agreeable- 
ness” of the race themselyes—he could not deny that to speak 
French (except by a native) was in itself an accomplishment 
also “’igh,” and, in fact, almost aristocratic. Nevertheless, 
Mr. P. still said within himself “a ‘public’ be it.” Mr. 
Snaffle was loud in his praises of the young woman’s style and 
“ haction” (which, to be sure, might be spite: and, as to the 
“haction,” “high” it certainly was, though Mr. P.’s more 
critical taste pronounced it scarcely the correct thing; “ in 
fact, rather hossy ;” which might account for Mr. Coachman’s 
partiality). And Mr. Borecole was strongly suspected of 
similar tendencies, and was even eaney known to have 
offered sundry oblations of the fruits of his horticultural 
skill at this new shrine. By the by, as to this aforesaid 
“ haction,” Mr. Snaffle himself had soon an opportunity of 
estimating its full force; for, returning one evening from the 
neighbouring village, and finding Miss Dobbs indulging in a 
pensive stroll through the shrubberies, he had felt himself 
called upon to exhibit those little harmless gallantries which 
manliness is expected to offer at the shrine of beauty. How, 
on the present occasion, they were received must ever remain 
a mystery. All that is known is, that Mr. Borecole, attracted 
by a slight noise, found Mr. Snaffle, not exactly on his knees, 
but on the broad of his back on the ground ; and the morn- 
ing light revealed to the inhabitants of the Castle a most un- 
mistakable black eye imprinted on that gentheman’s counte- 
nance. of 
But if Mr. Pumps remained true to the “ public,” it was |b 
not from want of sore temptation. Twenty must ever carry 
the palm before forty, even when forty puts on all its charms, 
and bears a “ public” in one hand and high gastronomic art 
in the other. Nor could he help observing that the young 
woman herself had chosen to distinguish him by attentions, 
slight in themselves, but unequivocal in their import. Those 
deep liquid eyes generally followed his movements about 
the house; and, not unfrequently, while one of them care- 
fully kept watch lest such exhibition of partiality should be- 
tray itselfto unwished-for beholders, the other executed what 
Mr. P. could have almost sworn was a wink. Nay, when 
opportunity occurred, she generally contrived to make some 
little commission the excuse for entering into converse with 
him. Now, it was to post a letter in some neighbouring vil- 
lage ; of course the plea was that Snafile was not to be trusted, 
“ which he wern’t, tae drunken beast ;” but, all the same, Mr. 
P. recognised one of the little wiles of the sex. Anon, it was 
to inquire if he could recommend anything for a dreadful tooth- 
ache: whereupon, he, Mr. P., regretted that he never knowed 
nothing to serve him but a pipe; which, with some hesitation, 
was tried, and found to operate wonderfully. But the most 
transparent device of all was Miss Dobbs’ avidity for political 
news. What could a young woman want, or understand, 
about politics! Tush! it was as plain as the nose on his, 
Mr. P.’s, face, that the whole was a mere trick to enjoy the 
leasures of his society and converse. Not but, mind you, 
irr. P. could make even politics a fascinating eubject of con- 
versation to the proverbially indifferent female mind. It was 
not for nothing that he had, for so many years, pored over the 






















































































How the restless, at speed, may come and may go 
Over sea, over land, their whims pursuing— 
How inquisitive a. at a flash, may know 
hat far-away grubs are doing! 








But a comical world is this world of ours; 
And well may the Angels look down and laugh, 
Seeing man, who has music and art and flowers, 
Bend low to some golden calf. 










Trundle on, then, O globe, through the chaos of space, 
Flinging off at each turn—as the wheel its dust— 
Myriads of chips of our pitiful race! 
Laugh, Angels! for laugh you must. 


Farrrax. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MAID. ” 


A BENSATION TALE, IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
(Continued) 


I have already mentioned that Mrs. Brannigan was fat, fair 
and forty. It was, moreover, generally understood that she 
had saved money. How much, was a subject of the most 
-profound mystery, that lady being eminently discreet and 
taciturn in all that related to her own private resources: and, 
indeed—fair allowance being made for the habits of the sex 
and the atmosphere of the servants’ hall—to the resources of 
other people. On the omne-ignotum-pro-magnifico principle, 
however, those resources did not Jose in public estimation on 
that account. Mr. Snaffle, to whom they seemed to offer a 
realization of his long-cherished dreams of a “ public,” and a 
snug seat behind its bar, at firat made attempts to ascertain 
their probable extent; or, at least, whether they rested on 
any foundation at al!; and, failing in this, determined boldly 
to take the widow for whatever she might be found “ worth. 
Nor, at first, did this boldness seem to meet with an ungrate- 
ful return. Widows are proverbial for understanding the way 
to a man’s heart; and it soon became observed that in the pre- 
parations and arrangements of the festive board, particular 
attention was paid to Mr. Snaffle’s known tastes. Delicate 
viands, however, require proportionate excellence in the be- 
verages which are to wash them down; and it must be con- 
fessed that the beer at Castle Dawson was particularly small. 
After a while, it became painfully apparent that Mr. Coach- 
man’s visits to the neighbouring village were more frequent 
and protracted. Far be it from me to misinterpret any man’s 
motives. Those of Mr. Snaffle, on the present occasion, may 
have been simply to seek some lonely spot where he could 
meditate more undisturbed on his prospects of coming bliss. 
Or, if it be true that his visits were traced to more public 
places of resort—as the reader is aware had already been as- 
serted—may they not have sprung from a laudable desire to 
make himself more fully acquainted with the secrets of “ the 
business,” and the habits of the fraternity, which he was 
shortly about to join? . If such were his motives, I can only 
regret that they were premature. Mrs. Brannigan was u 
‘woman of few words as regarded herself, but her actions were 
decided. Visions, however, of connubial bliss had been 
raised within her bosom, and were not to be hastily allayed. 
Besides, in the culinary—as in other mundane pursuits—the 
mind craves after some fixed object. In vain we possess 
“the means,” unless we can propose to ourselves some “ end.” 
Mrs. Braunigan’s head and Mrs. Brannigan’s heart having 
commenced—the one to throb and the other to beat—were 
not now to be arrested in their actions; they were simply to 
be transferred to a new object. And that object was Mr. 
Pumps. Henceforth the Pampsian tastes were in the ascend- 
ant; and a quiet revolution was effected in the festive board, 
without explanation; without acrimonious retort; without 






























































































































































































































































any of those exhibitions which might give rise to scandal,and | Morning Post in those Belgravian halls. Alas! the days had |‘ Sportin ’” said Mr. Pumps. But the wit fell cold and 
possibly ascend to the “ ~y regions of Castle Dawson. O/| passed when it was his custom to con some neat line in its| unheeded. 
ut what could they say? Merely | fashionable intelligence, commemorating his own movements 





“ There’s worse than thim that goes to the ‘ Sporting Lass,’” 
said Mrs. Brannigan. “And as for lasses, there’s thim at 
home as can lead a man astray—when men is fools enough 
to follow them.” 

“ Which the most of ’em is,” said Miss Perkins. 

“Thrue for you, my dear; and a-sorry I am to see it in this 
house. Not but I always said you might have done a-much 


course, tongues wagged. 
that py was & vary discreet and sensible woman, 
and that Mr. Coachman’s nose was out of joint. A less ob- 
servant writer might here take occasion to impress on young 
ladies the advantages of that discretion and sense which Mrs. 
Brannigan here manifested. But, alas ! can we put old headson 
young shoulders ? or, rather, more strictly to adhere to the cir~ 
cumstances of the case, can we fix widoore caps over maiden 
tresses? And ifso, where are the Which widows 


indisputably possess in tactics of this nature f And, yet again, 





—meaning, of course, the movements of the family whose for- 
tunes he followed for the time being; or to ope these same 
Belgravia portals to some great one of the land, whose 
specch of the preceding evening filled six columns of the 
paper: Yet, nevertheless, it was still sweet to revisit the pale 
pses uf those scenes as exhibited under the more feeble 
ame ag Oounty Newey: or to retail the intelligence con- ord o— - first.” le 
vey ts more 8 flaccid pages to a congenial spirit,| “Me, rannigan am sure your allusions is a com- 
en such spirit could be found; and here it must be ob-| plete riddleto me.” . re 
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dear ; which meager ers 
haunted 


J 
3 father 
you if he was alive now, having seen it, many a time 
and oft, both in the grounds and a-thramping through the 
_ and all in white. ' 
e 


es were now turned on the pale-faced Buttons, who 
his tears, and whose hair was now seen visibly to 
rise on his head at the ap g nature of the hereditary pro- 
perty in second sight which was supposed to devolve upon 
“T have heerd the story,” said Miss Perkins; “and, dear 


knows, it’s as much as one’s life is worth going up and down 
them stairs after dark. All in white, with its ead under its 


“ Having had it cut offin the t Rebellion of ninety-eight. 
Thrue for you, my dear ; and its unbeknown the — lie 
awake, listening to all sorts of strange sounds and n and 
expecting every moment—the Lord betune us and harm !—to 
see the Heedless Figure—as youare aware, my dear it’s called 
—a-standin’ by the bedside. For it isn’t ould Buttons only, 
nor yet young Buttons, but many, as have lived inthis castle, 
gate and simple, as have seen things. And shure, it’s well 

wo the ould baronet—that’s Sir Charles’s father—never 
came or went from the Castle without it appearin’ to him, 
and showin’ him his head. Good raison he had, too—if all 
accounts be thrue—havin’ lost it by manes of him.” 

“In regard of the property? I’ve heerd so, Mrs. Branni- 
fan. Any way, I hope there’s nothing that way with Sir 

harles, and he expected every day.” 

“ Well, not to tell you a lie, I never heard nothin’ said of 
the present man; but, shure, it’s well known it’s when 
throuble is hangin’ over a family that such things is to be ex- 
pected ; and that’s not far off now.” 

“ By reason of his nephew ? 

“ Ay! more’s the pity ; though you see, my dear, it’s not 
new to the family to stand by their country; however, Sir 
Charles do keep on the safe side ofthe hedge. But it’s well 
known that’s the time for spirits to appear about a house.” 

“Bah !” said Mr. Snaffle ; “ it warn’t no spirits done this’— 
pointing to his injured orb—‘nor lasses; nor yet bushes, 
neither.” 

“No!” said Mr. Borecole. “Nor yet it don’t look as if it 
come natural like.” 

“ Natural be blowed !” said Mr. Snaffle. “I come through 
these grounds at all hours, and I never seen nothing, nor yet 
felt aothing—not until y 

“Ah!” said Mr. Borecole ; “ not until lately ?” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Soaffie ; “ am I a-going to let myself 
be put upon? Notifi kaoow is. I was wanted, when I was 
away to-day?” 

et you was wanted; but we made a excuse. That’s all 
right.” 

“I don’t know whether it is all right,” said Mr. Snaffle, 
whose anger seemed rising with the sound of his own voice. 
“ Leastways, I’m a-going about putting it all right. Where 
do you suppose I was to-day ?” 

“ At the village, mayhap ?” 

“ Well, that’s not so far wrong. I wor at the village; but I 
Wworn’t at the ‘ Sporting Lass,’ ” 

“No!” said Mr. Borecole. “ Where was you, then?” 

- Where wasl? Well, as you ask me, I was at the Police- 
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“ The Police-office!, You ain’t going to swear an assault ?” 
“ No, I ain’t going to swear no assault. But I wor at the 
Police-office, for all that. And ifher ladyship asks for me 
again, you can tell her 1 wasa-doing my y—what I con- 
er my dooty to this house, and to Sir Charles, as is ab- 
sent frow it,” 
With which mysterious words Mr. Snaffle rose from the 
festive board, and might straightway be seen, currycomb in 
hand, spluttering over his charges in the courty: 


CHAPTER IV.—THE CASTLE DAWSON GHOST. 


The inmates of Castle Dawson retired early to rest. At 
nine her ladyship rang for prayers. If Mr. Pumps had no 
opportunity of meeting the fair Dobbs througlout the course 
of the day, he might always reckon on a prolonged interview 
at this hour. During each day the “ public” fluctuated much 
in his mind, In the morning youth and birth were high in 
the ascendant. Toward evening the more safe and tranquil 
delights of an independence resumed their sway. The even- 
ing was generally to decide the matter; but each evening 
passed away, and left the matter undecided. ’Tis true there 
sat Youth and Birth, without even gastronomic art and a 
“ public” to detract from their charms—the descendant of the 
great Boru being excused, for certain theological reasons 
which we need not here enter upon, from attendance on such 
occasions. But, opposite, rose up before him, as a terrible 
warning, the contused orb of Mr. Snaffle, glowing in its green 
and golden setting. Mr. Borecole’s raillery was all very well 
in its way, but it was universally known throughout the 
Castle that Dobbs’ was the arm which had there left its mark. 
That slim form and that presumed high-breeding might have 
been supposed to have resorted to other means for protecting 
their fair owner; and, after all, the whole thing might cer- 
tainly have been the result of true science, and not mere brute 
strength. But, whether guided by science or strength, the 
band that could inflict such terrible “ punishment,” and thus 
lay prostrate the burly form of Snaffle, was one to be warily 
viewed, and handled but with extreme caution. Such were 
the reflections which had lately passed through the mind of 
Mr. P.; and, as a natural consequence, the “ public” remain- 
ed slightly in the ascendant at the close of each day. 

At ten Lady Dawson. rang for her candle—speaking of a 
castle, perhaps we ought to say “her taper.” Her bell was 
always the signal for a general yawn in the servants’ hall; 
after which, the’various retainers of the houschold retired to 
their respective couches. Then Mr. Pumps, lighted by the 
still yawning Buttons, went round to the various doors and 
windows, and ascertained their security. By that time, the 
dismissed Buttons was quite asleep, and walked mechanically 
to bed. It was said, iadeed, that he shut his eyes merely on 
principle, to avoid encountering that dreadful inheritance 
which the elder Buttons was supposed to have entailed upon 
him, At all events, whether fear or somnolency prompted 
the movement, certain it is that her ladyship had most strictly 
enjoined that Buttons should not be entrusted with a light- 
ed candle when alone. And, last of all, Mr. Pumps himself, 
depositing his boots in the great hall, ascended the long spiral 
staircase which led to his dormitory; and, by eleven at most, 
the whole of the Castle was wrapped in darkness and silence. 

Such was the usual routine of Castle Dawson; and, on the 
particular day of our narrative, that hour of the twenty-four 
most dreaded by the youthful Buttons had arrived. ith a 
sigh he had resigned the candle to Mr. Pumps, and had sought 
with hurriod step his nightly domicile, where he was popu- 
larly supposed to plunge madly under the blankets, and to 





THE ALBION: 


divest himself more leisurely of his attire piecemeal, under 
their —— shade. Mr. Pumps, too, had d his 
boots in the great ball, to be stumbled over by Buttons in 
dim grey of the morning; and, more slowly ascendin 
long staircase, had reached his loftier abode. 
slowly, too, he divested himself of each article of attire, de- 
positing them one by one on the chair beside his bed—care- 
fully pondering, all the while, over his future prospects, and 
the most advisable course of action which they recommended. 
Was it to be the “ public?” Peace and independence coun- 
selled it. But then youth and birth whis no. And now 
inclining to the more mature charms of the one, and anon 
aristocratic hauteur of the 


dwelling on the flashing eye an 
other, Mr, P. completed all his nightly preparations, drew 
sank gently into 


the couuterpane over his shoulders, an 
slumber. 

But even in slumber the vexed question obtruded itself. 
Now Mr. P. knelt at the feet of youth and birth. Again that 
eye flashed, and that aristocratic hauteur revealed itself more 
fully to his experienced eye. But alas! that arm—the arm 
which had felled the burly form of Snaffle, was raised high 
in air, with intentions which it was impossible to misconstrue 
—and, with a start, Mr. P. awoke. The moon had now risen, 
and her beams, poured into the chamber, rendered all things 
visible. With a grateful sense of relief, Mr. Pumps turned 
on his side; and then again gently closed his eyes in slumber. 
And now peace and independence had it all their own way. 
The hymeneal altar was decked. Her ladyship and the young 
ladies—even Sir Charles returned from his senatorial duties— 
graced the ceremony with their presence, Mrs. Brannigan, 
about to be Mrs. Brannigan no more, stood by his side; and, 
with pardonable pride, Mr. P. felt in his waistcoat pocket for 
the'ring which was to effect the change. Adroitly he pushed 
the tiny hoop into a corner of his pocket, dexterously he ex- 
tracted it from the tissue paper in which it lay enfolded, and, 
now, as the clergyman had arrived at the exact passage in the 
service, he drew it forth to place it on the extended finger. 
But alas! the arm that was extended was no longer the arm 
of Mrs. Brannigan, but the arm—that dreadful arm, which 
had felled the burly form of Snaffle. Slowly it raised itself 
aloft, scientifically it poised itself in high air. Ah! what 
would Mr. P. have given if, in the language of the noble art, 
he could have dodged its swift descent; but, no, he stood 
rooted to the spot, and helpless he waited, until, with sudden 
swoop, it dashed itself fairly between his two eyes. The dull 
thug resounded ayy neers gees the whole church—and, 
with another start, Mr. P. again awoke. The pale moonbeams 
still stole coldly into his chamber, and danced silently, in 
wavering circles, on the floor at the foot of his bed; and still 
the silence of death reigned throughout the entire Castle. But 
Mr. Pumps began to reflect. Twice he had dreamt of blows; 
their dull thug still rang in his ears. When we dream of 
noises, Mr. P.’s experience had long since informed him, they 
generally have their origin in external and simultaneous 
causes. What if there had been knucking while he thus 
slumbered? Mr. P. held his breath, and composed himself 
into an attitude of perfect stillness. But, no; throughout the 
entire Castle, not one single sound disturbed the silence of 
midnight.—7Z6 be conel: next week. 

—_——_—_—_—_—_ 


SEPULTURE, 


It is of course among savage tribes that we meet with the 
most primitive modes of interment; the Esquimaux and 
other races around the Frozen Ocean never bury their dead, or 
at most merely cover them with the branches of shrubs. 
The natives ot the Murray River and other parts of Australia 
elevate them among the branches of trees, or else upop a 
framework of sticks, raised upon four poles, leaving the body 
uncovered, a prey to the ravens and vultures. Suspended thus 
in mid-air, a little village of dead will sometimes be met with, 
whose putrefying carcasses contaminate the atmosphere for 
miles round, and oblige the settler, as a sanitary measure, to 
disregard this national freak of interment, cut dowo the 
corpses, and bury them ina proper fashion. Not unfrequently, 
the benighted traveller who has lost his road, seeking the shelter 
of some umbrageous tree, to protect him from the rain, unwit- 
tingly deposits his weary body at the foot of one of these 
aerial tombs, and safe from the dropping shower, is exposed 
all night long to a continued patter of what the daylight re- 
veals to be maggots and decaying human remains. But these 
modern savages are not the only people who have adopted 
this singular mode of burial, for Herodotus tells us that the 
Colcheans disposed of their dead in like manner. The great 
difficulty seems always to be how to get rid of the remains. 

Among the Parsees, who form such a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of China, the dead are admitted into a tower of great 
depth and circumference, at the bottom of which is a well. 
This tower is open at the top to the air, and allows of the en- 
trance of birds of prey, who, attracted by the smell of the car- 
rion, gorge themselves with human flesh till the bones are left. 
nearly bare. When, by the aid of these scavengers, and the 
natural process of decay, the body has been reduced toa 
skeleton, the friends of the deceased revisit the tower, and 
commit the remains of their departed friend to the well, which, 
being furnished with subterrancous p es, is mysteriously 
supposed to communicate with the other world, and afford an 
easy transit to the regions of the blessed. Among other modes 
of burial by simple exposure is that followed by some of the 
inhabitants of Tibet, who, cutting up their deceased friend into 
quarters, carry the pieces up into the mountains, and there 
leave them, to be devoured by birds, or destroyed by natural 
influences. 

Though exposure of the dead on the surface of the earth 
seems thus to have been not uncommon, werarely read of 
their being committed to the waters, either of any large inland 
river or of the sea. The only instance in which we are aware 
of such form of burial being adopted as the usual custom, is 
that of the boatmen of the Indian rivers, who bury their dead 
by floating them on the surface of the water, and thus permit 
the stream to bear them along till they are either devoured by 
the alligators, or become stranded and torn in pieces by vul- 
tures and adjutants ; before parting with the body, the attend- 
ants place a live-coal in the mouth, for the purpose, as they 
aver, of burning out the evil nature. 

Inhumation would seem to have been practised from the 
earliest ages. Sometimes a cave was selected, such as that of 
Machpelah by Abraham; at others vast catacombs were ex- 
eavated under ground, where were deposited the sarcophagi 
and coffins containing the remains, and among savage tribes 
the more rude process was in vogue of merely digging out a 
hole, placing the borly in it, and raising onita mound or 
tumulus, which as civilisation and wealth advanced, became 
supplanted by the marble tablet. Some select the sitting pos- 
ture as the one most appropriate in which to bury their dead, 
others the standing, while the most common position of all is 
lying on the back. Nor do all savage tribes adopt the plan off 
removing their dead out of their sight, for we find that the 
natives of Sierra Leone not unfrequently bury their children 
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the floors of their houses, and the Soosoos, another African 
Pie catcedate bows eat th sila : 
‘he ptians seem to have been the first people who paid 
much attention to the burial of the dead owing. no doubt, to 
their belief in the immortality of the soul, and its transmigra- 
tion into the bodies of birds and other animals, till, after the 
lapse of a cycle of years, it returned to inhabit the human 
tenement which it had just quitted. To this end, therefore, 
is to be attributed the care which they took in forming pro- 
per places of sepulture, and embalming the body. As among 
other nations, the friends of the deceased put on mourning 
habits, and withdrew themselves for a period from all levity 
and‘enjoyment. There existed, however, among the ancient 
Egyptians, a custom now nowhere to be met with, and which 
most probably gave rise to the mythological story of Charom 
the ferryman and his boat conveying the d across the 
Styx—that is, that when an Egyptian died, before his friends. 
could inter him, they were obliged to submit him to a solemn 
judgment. This consisted in the ferrying of the deed across. 
the lake of the district to which the deceased belonged. The 
friends of the Sepestel, having been summoned, og and the 
judges, usually forty in number, repaired to the lake, and 
stationed themselves on the further side, when the latter 
waited to hear if there was an accusation against the deceased. 
The attendants having placed the body, enclosed in a coffin, 
in the boat, which was under the care of a pilot, termed im 
the Egyptian Charon, the accugers, if any existed, who could 
charge the deceased with having led a wicked life, then step- 
ped forward, and the accusation was listened to, and decided 
on by the judges. - If no sin was laid to his charge, or if the 
statement proved to be false, the friends immediately changed 
their lamentations into expressions of joy and gladness, and 
extolled in high encomiums the virtues and good actions of 
the dead. If, on the contrary, it was proved that he had spent 
his life in wickedness, the sentence was passed upon the de- 
ceased that he be deprived of burial. King and people were: 
alike subject to this ordeal, and Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
several Kgyptian sovereigns had been refused the rites of 
burial, due to the aceusations brought against them by their 
subjects, and that fear of such an exposure exerted a whole- 
some effect upon their life and actions. In embalming the 
dead, it was customary for the Egyptians to take out the en- 
trails, and while praying for the deceased, to aver that if he 
had done any wickedness in his lifetime, it was through these 
(the entrails), which were then enclosed in a box, and thrown 
into the river, while the body was carefully preserved. 

The burial customs of the Greeks resembled not a little 
those of the Egyptians and Romans; they, too, rolled them- 
selves in the dust, covered themselves with ashes, beat their 
breasts, wounded themselves with their nails, tore off their 
hair, aud threw it into the funeral-pile, and in many other 
ways manifested their sorrow. 

he ancient Greeks placed a piece of money in the mouth 
of the deceased, as a fee to convoy the body across the river 
Styx. They likewise furnished the body with a cake of 
bread, which was supposed to appease the wrath of Cerberus, 
door-keeper of the infernal regions. j 

Among the Romans, great attention was paid to preparing 
the body of the d forinhumation. Having been wash- 
ed with warm water, the limos were next anointed with 
aromatic salves, cach member having its own particular un- 
guent. After this, the body was wrapped in fine black linen, 
or in a white toga, to which was superadded the ceremonial 
dresgof the deceased, if he had been a person of note. A 
state couch was then prepared, and placed in the vestibule of 
the mansion, on which the body, Jaid with its feet towards 
the door, was allowed to remain a week, while preparations 
were going forward for the due performance of the ceremony. 
During these seven days, a conclamatio, or system of yelling 
and shouting, was kept up, in order that if the dead were ina 
slumber, he might be’ awakened, while an altar was also 
erected by the side of the body, for the purpose of receiving 
the incense offered by friends. At the door were placed 
branches of the cypress or pine, according to the rank of the 
individual; and lest any robbery should occur, a sentinel was. 
stationed to guard the body. Asin a climate like that of 
Italy, a body could not possibly be kept for a week without. 
becoming very offensive, young boys were frequently em- 
ployed to drive away the flies, naturally attracted by the de- 
caying mass; and, unlike ourselves, the Romans chose the 
hour before sunrise as the one most suitable for interment, 
doubtless owing to the greater quietude and coolness of the 
city at that time. A herald having proclaimed the day of the 
funeral, also invited everyone to be present; but generally 
Only relatives attended, except where the deceased had been 
a person of note, and the public were anxious to pay their 
last tribute of respect to his memory. The bier, highly deco- 
rated and ornamented with flowers, according to the rank of 
the dead, was then carried forth, in order that its occupant 
might undergo the last process either of inhumation or cre- 
mation; but as the latter was a most expensive proceeding, it 
was reserved only for those of the wealthier classes. 

Among the Mohammedans, funerais are conducted with 
great pomp under the special superintendence of the priests; 
but instead of allowing any time to elapse in ceremonies, no 
sooner is the faithful follower of the Prophet dead, than pre- 
parations are immediately made for his burial, that he may 
be detained as short a time as pussible on earth, nor be pre- 
cluded from entering at once into the happiness of the blessed 
promised by Mohammed. Having washed the body with 
milk and water, or water alone, and laid it on a bier on its 
right side, with the face uncovered, and the feet directed to- 
wards Mecca, the attendants, usually of the same sex as the 
deceased, hasten with it to the grave, the priest accompanying 

them, and calling on the dead three times, sometimes coupling 
with the name of the deceased that of his mother. Nor is there 
any lack of bearers, but all of every rank press forward in the 
endeavour to lend assistance, faithfully relying on the indul- 
gence promised by the Prophet, that whosoever shall 
carry & dead body forty paces shall blot out a heinous sin. 

It matters not to the good Mahommedan what may have 
been the cause of death, how infectious the corpse, or how 
contaminating the touch, but relying on the promise of the 
Prophet, and the blessing of Allah, he cheerfully lends a hand 
to carry his fellow-mortal to the grave. With a more exten- 
ded interchange of human kindness, induced, no doubt, by 
the promise of reward hereafter, the good Mohammedan com- 
bines more resignation; and instead of wringing his hands, 
and giving vent to groanings and lamentations, he meekly ac- 
cepts the bereavement as the will of Providence. 

If, however, the Mohammedans think they cannot be too 
hasty in interring the dead, the Chinese again dwell over it 
with a tediousness and fastidiousness loathsome to our ideas, 
keeping the bodies of their friends as long as two years, in 
order that the obsequies may be performed with greater mag- 
nificence and detail. In consequence of this, a funeral forms, 
in Chinese household history, a landmark from which mem- 
bers of a family, and even subsequent generations, date their 
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on his predecessor than by conducting the funeral 
sceremonies in a parsimonious and careless manner. The Chi- 
mese must be a morbidly moralising race, for they love to 
‘Tuminate for years before they die on the little tenement which 
iis to be their long home, carefully fashioning and adorning it 
with their own hands, in proportion to the amount of their 
income, and placing it in a conspicuous part of the house, 
‘where they can feast their eyes on it. When the superst‘tious 
in our own country dream of coffins or funerals, they usually 
opine that some calamity is at hand; with how much more 
reason would they think so if some one were to forward them 
a coffia ticketed with their own name; but in China children 
often join together, and hoard up their little savings, to pur- 
‘chase a coffin for their father, which he, as the custom of his 
‘country, receives as an especial mark of filial affection, and 
‘poiats out exultingly to his guests as an evidence of the re- 
gard in which he is held by his children. 

When a Chinaman dies, his relatives cover his face with a 
thandkerchief, to which the soul of the deceased is supposed 
‘to attach itself, and which is carefully preserved after his in- 
‘terment. The coffin, instead of being fastened with screws, is 
closed by some very adhesive pitch, and varnished outside, to 
.prevent,the emanation of — Seo odour. Besides the 
body of the occupant, there is usually enclosed as much food 
‘and clothing as is deemed sufficient for his use in the next 
‘world. The Chinese are exceedingly particular as to the 
iplace of sepulture, expending great sums on the purchase of 
‘some chosen spot, disposing sometimes of the whole landed 
Property of the deceased, in order to enable them to raise 
‘Sufficient money to give him a costly and superb burial. 
When at last the body is carried to its resting-place,’ the heir 
(precedes it, haying his head wrapped in a fagot of straw, 
‘end flinging himself on the ground, retards the progress of 
‘the procession, as if by his actions he would still detain the 
departed a little longer. 

But a Chinaman’s re; for the dead continues long after 
they have been interred, and a traveller will often notice, on 
the beautiful hillsides selected for sepulture, relatives engaged 
burning incense and sycee paper, while chanting hymns to the 
spirits of the departed. Great care is bestowed in keeping the 
tombs and surrounding ground in order, so long at least as 
‘Survivors remain to pay attention to the sepulchre of their 
ancestors, 

Buddha sometimes condescends to be present at the burial 
of the Chinese, but only at that of the priests, nor is he visi- 
ble to all mortal eyes that may be there, but only to the high- 
omg On such occasions, propitiatory offerings are made 

m, varying in worth according to the rank of the deceased, 
and a table spread with the good things of this life is laid out 
to appease the god’s hunger. When the followers of the de- 
ceased are absent on some other part of the ceremony, the 
clothes, if worthless, are burnt, and the cakes, fruit, &c., dis- 
posed of by other than immortal beings, though put down to 
the credit of Buddha. 

The Jews preserve many of the customs with which they 
‘were wont to bury their dead when masters of Jerusalem ; 
instead, however, of rending their garments, the modern Jew 
merely cuts off a bit in token of affliction. The bending of 
the thumb into the hand, and retaining it in that posture with 
a string, is still followed, the Hebrew of our own time believ- 
ing, as did his forefathers, that by giving the thumb of the 
dead the figure of the name of God, the devil would not dare 
to approach it. Those who follow the body do so barefooted, 
and throw dust on their heads, as emblematic of their sorrow. 
Of old, the wealthy Jew lavished large sums on the burial of 
ithe deal; as, for instance, Josephus tells us that Herod’s body, 
when lying in state, was placed upon a couch, and covered 
‘with purple cloth. It was then transferred to a bier of solid 
gold, ornamented with precious stones, while the deceased 
ruler had a crown of the same metal placed on his head, and 
@ sceptre in his right hand. 

Cremation, or the burning of the dead, once greatly prac- 
tised among the Greeks and Romans, is now entirely confined 
to some eastern nations. It was put down by the early Chris- 
tians, who manifested much abhorrence at the custom, and in- 
variably inhumed their dead ; but though not now followed 
among civilised people, it has this powerful argument in its 
defence, that it is a much more healthy and decorous pro- 
ceeding than that of cramming a city churchyard with ten 
times more dead than it will carry, till the surface of the 
— has risen six or seven feet above its original level. 

mong the Greeks, the pile was lighted by the deceased’s 
nearest friends, who, pouring libations of wine upon the burn- 
ing mass, invoked the winds, by vows and prayers, to consume 
it as quickly as possible, while at the same time they called 
the dead by name. It was customary to add to the pile the 
clothes which had been recently worn by the deceased. The 
Romans followed a nearly similar plan, with this exception, 
that they occasionally cut off a finger of the dead, and after 
the body had been reduced to ashes, buried the remaining 
portion with further ceremonies. In either case, the ashes of 
the dead were subsequently collected, deposited in an urn, 
and placed in some conspicuous apartment of the house. 

In the East, where cremation still constitutes one of the 
modes of disposing of the dead, the Siamese follow a method 
of their own. Having removed the intestines from the body, 
it is then placed upon a bier of gilt wood, whilst tapers and 
perfumes are kept constantly burning round it. The pile, 
which is composed of precious woods, is kindled by the 
friends and family of the deceased, who, dressed in white, at- 
tend the funeral, while the sound of various instruments 
drowns the crackling of the fire, and serves, in Siamese opin- 
ions, to enhance the splendour of the ceremony. The whole 
eventually concludes with theatricals and other amusements. 

Two-thirds of the natives of India burn the bodies of the 
dead, and scatter the ashes on the Ganges or any other river 
they may live near, for which purpose the process of crema- 
tion is carried on on the banks of the stream. Among the 
Buddhist priesthood of China, of whom there are several di- 
visions, the largest class burn their dead, and afterwards de- 
posit the ashes in urns, carefully preserved in neat-looking 
temples, which are usually stationed on some hillside. 





ARMINIUS.VAMBERY IN BOKHARA. 


Between lat. 37 deg. and 40 deg. north, and long. 54 deg. and 
64 deg. east, lies a tract of country in which beyond all dis- 
pute, a traveller’s life and liberty are more endangered than 
in any other part of the world. Though in certain places, as 
near the Gurgan, Atrek, and Murghab rivers, lines of verdure 
exist, the whole region is for the most part a desolate wilderness, 
where water is not procurable, and venomous serpents are 
almost the only living things. But repulsive asthe aspect of 
nature here is, it owes its worst features to the violence of 
man, Along the rivers which have been mentioned, on the 
shore of the Caspian, and on the skirts of the desert, dwell a 
lation, of whom it may be said as truly as of the Arabs, that 
“their hand is against every man,” and that too, though every 


and murder be crimes, then are the Turkomans one of the 
most odious races that ever marred the earth’s surface. 
Nothing that has been written, or imagined, of the horrors of 
negro traffic can exceed the reality of what is inflicted on 
their miserable captives by the Turkoman man-stealers. These 
infamous robbers in a moment reduce a peaceful village, a 
smiling district, to heaps of ruins and a barren waste, 
slaughter the old and weakly, and carry off the other inhabi- 
tants to what must be, in default of ransom, a hopeless slavery. 
Into this inhospitable region the adventurous author of the 
book before us did not hesitate to plunge, and it may safely 
be affirmed, that no traveller, even in Africa, ever incurred 
greater risk, or encountered hardships and dangers with more 
cheerfulness and presence of mind. Yet all! his zeal and all 
his cou would have been unavailing without the astonish- 
ing linguistic acquirements which enabled him to pass off, in 
spite of his European features, not only asan Osmanili, but as 
a learned doctor of Mohammedan law. 

M. Vambéry, born at Duna Szerdahely, in Hungary, in 1882, 
ahd a member of the Hungarian Academy at Pesth, after pass- 
ing several years at Constantinople in studying Turkish, was 
sent by the Academy to which he belonged to make philo- 
logical researches in Central Asia. The volume before us 
records the mere facts of his journey ; the fruits of his scientific 
mission will be presented to the public hereafter. 

It was on the 13th of July, 1862, that Reshid Efendi (so the 

Hungarian traveller styled himself) reached Teheran, the 
capital of Persia ; but it was not till the 28th of March, 1863, 
that he left that city to encounter the dangers of the Turko- 
man desert, and to visit Khiva and Bokhara, where so many 
Europeans who preceded him had perished. Of the four 
perilous routes which lead to Bokhara, that by Astarabad to 
Khiva is, perhaps, the least unsafe. In that direction a man 
might not es go beyond selling his wife, whereas, on 
the east, a Teke Turkoman would not hesitate to plunder and 
sell the sacred person of the Prophet himself. But even with 
the brutal Turkoman, the holy filthiness of a Sunni pilgrim 
from Mecca ia respected, and M. Vambery’s zeal of travel was 
ardent ae to enable him to assume that character. Strong 
in his knowledge of Turkish and Arabic, and supported by 
the Tughra of the Sultan, and the recommendation of the 
Turkish minister at Teheran, he prevailed on the Court Iman 
of the Chinese Mohammedan Governor of Aksu, named Hadji 
Bilal, and twenty-two other filthy mendicants to accept him 
as a brother pilgrim. This association was ratified by a solemn 
embrace and kiss, “in performing which ceremony,” says our 
author, “I had, it is true, some feeling of aversion to struggle 
against. I did not like such close contact with those clothes 
and bodies impregnated with all kinds of odours.” But it is 
astonishing how soon civilized man forgets his acquired habits 
of cleanliness, and M. Vambéry announces that he was soon, 
like the rest of his brethren, “ engaged jn an occupation of the 
toilette which he will not offend the reader by recording”; 
nay, that he at last became the dirtiest of the pilgrim fraternity, 
who, he tells us,in comparison with him, “looked really like 
gentlemen.” Under these circumstances, we are not surprised 
that, when the day of parting came, our author “ wept like a 
child” when at Samarcand he tore himself from the embraces 
which seemed so repulsive at Teheran. If, however, his as- 
— character of dervish compelled the author to endure 
the hugs of his ragged brethren, it was, perhaps, some compen- 
sation when, on first landing on the Tarkoman coast, “ women 
of the greatest beauty, some girls even, hurried up to embrace 
him.” A still greater satisfaction must have been felt on his 
being permitted, under the protection of Kizil Akhond, a priest 
of the Turkomans, near Astarabad, to visit the curious ruins 
in that neighbourhood, which are said to be those of a rampart 
built by Alexander the Great. Notwithstanding the confi- 
dence that Kizil Akhond and the fair sex had in the author, 
there were some that doubted, and he was in no little danger 
from one Kulkhan, the arch-fiend of the Atrek,—“ a word of 
terror and a curse for the unfortunate inhabitants of Mazanda- 
ran.’ 
Escaped from the clutches of Kulkhan and the presence of 
the Khan of Khbiva, who never passes a day without pro- 
nouncing the fatal words “ Alid berin” (away with him)), 
which hurry some unfortunate to a cruel death, M. Vambéry 
was nearly perishing of thirst in the frightful desert between 
Khiva and Bokhara. His sufferings are thus described :— 


“But let alone the Tebbad, the oppressive heat by day had 
already left us without strength, and two of our poorer com- 
panions, forced to tramp on foot by the side of their feeble 
beasts, having exhausted all their water, fell so sick that we 
were forced to bind them at full length upon the camels, as 
they were perfectly incapable of riding or sitting. Wecovered 
them, and as long as they were able to articulate they kept 
exclaiming, ‘ Water! water!’ the only words that escaped 
their lips. Alas! even their best friends denied them the life- 
dispensing draught ; and when we, on the fourth day, reached 
Medemin Bulag one of them was freed by death from the 
dreadful torments of thirst. It was one of the three brothers 
who had lost their father at Mecca. I was present when the 
unfortunate man drew his last breath. His tongue was quite 
black, the roof of his mouth of a greyish white; in other 
respects his features were not much disfigured, except 
that his lips were shrivelled, the teeth exposed, and the 
mouth open. I doubt much whether, in these extreme 
sufferings, water would have been of service; but who was 
there to give itto him? It is a horrible sight to see the father 
hide his store of water from the son, and brother from brother ; 
each drop is life, and when men feel the torture of thirst, there 
is not, as in the other dangers of life, any spirit of self-sacrifice, 
or any feeling of generosity. We passed three days in the 
sandy parts of the desert. We had now to gain the firm 
plain, and come in sight of the Khalata mountains, that stretch 
awey toward the north, Unhappily, disappointment ag ain 
awaited us. Our beasts were incapable of further exertion, 
and we passed a fourth day in the sand. I had still left about 
six glasses of water in my leathern bottle. These I drank drop 
by drop, suffering, of course, terribly from thirst. Greatly al- 
armed to find that my tongue began to turn a little black in the 
centre, Limmediately drank off at a draught half of my remain- 
ing store, thinking so to save my life ; but, oh! the burning sen- 
sation, followed by headache, became more violent towards the 
morning of the fifth day, and when we could just distinguish, 
aout mid-day, the Khalata mountains from the clouds that 
surrounded them, I felt my strength gradually abandon me. 
The nearer we approached the mountains, the thinner the 
sand became, and all eyes were searching eagerly to discover 
a drove of cattle or shepherd’s hut, when the Kervanbashi and 
his people drew our attention to a cloud of dust that was ap- 
proaching, and told us tolose no time in dismounting from 
the camels. These poor brutes knew well enough that it was 
the Tebbad that was hurrying on; uttering a loud cry, they 
fell on their knees, stretched their long necks along the 
ground, and strove to bury their heads in the sand. We en- 
treached ourselves behind them, ying there as behind a wall; 
and scarcely had we, in our turn, knelt under their cover, than 





man’s hand be not against them, If robbery, man-stealing, 


the wind rushed over us with a dull clattering sound, leaving 


us, in its passage, covered with a crust of sand two fingers 
thick. The first les that touched me seemed to burn like 
a rain of flakes of fire. Had we encountered it when we were 
six miles deeper in the desert, we should have all perished. I 
had not time to make observations upon the disposition of 
fever and vomiting caused by the wind itself, but the air be- 
came heavier and more oppressive than before. Where the 
sand comes entirely to an end, three different ways are visible : 
the first (22 miles long) passes by Karakdl; the second (18 
miles), through the plain to the immediate vicinity of Bok- 
hara; the third (20 miles) traverses the mountains where 
water is to be met with, but it is inaccessible to camels on ac- 
count of its otcasional steepness. We took, as it had been pre- 
viously determined, the middle route, the shortest, particularly 
as Wwe were animated by the hope of finding water amongst 
those who tended their flocks there. Towards evening we 
reached fountains that had not yet been visited this year b 
the shepherds ; the water, undrinkable by man, still refreshe 
our beasts. We were ourselves all very ill, like men half dead’ 
without any animation but that which proceeded from the now 
well-grounded hope that we should all be saved ! I was no long- 
er able to dismount without assistance ; they laid me upon the 
ground ; a fearful fire seemed to burn my entrails; my head- 
ache reduced me almost toa state of stupefaction. My pen is 
too feeble to furnish even a slight sketch of the martyrdom 
that thirst occasions ; I think that no death can be more pain- 
ful. Although I have found myself able to nerve myself to 
face all other perils, here I felt quite broken. I thought, in- 
deed, that I had reached the end of my life. Towards mid- 
night we started, I fell asleep, and on awaking in the morning 
found myself in a mud hut, surrounded by people with long 
beards ; in these I genaaepng d recognized children of ‘ Iran.’ 
They said to me: ‘ Shumaki Hadji nistid’ (You, certainly, are 
no Hadji). I had no strength to reply. They at first gave 
me something warm to drink, and a little afterwards some 
sour milk mixed with water and salt, called here ‘ Airan’: that 
gave me some strength and set me up again.” 


Of all the dangerous places through which the author 
passed, Bokhara is perhaps the most perilous to a European, 
“ because the government has carried the system of espionage 
to just as high a pitch of perfection as the population has at- 
tained pre-eminence in every kind of profligacy and wicked- 
ness.” But even here his intrepidity and learning not only 
rendered him safe, but procured for him the place of honour 
in the chief nest of Islamite fanaticism, with the appropriate 
encomium, “ Hadji Reshid is not only a good Mussulman but, 
at the same time, a learned Mollah; to have any suspicion of 
him is a mortal sin.” 

M. Vambéry informs us that Mozaffar-ed-di-Khan, the pre- 
sent Emir, or Ruler, of Bokhara, unlike the sanguinary tyrant, 
his father, the murderer of Stoddart, Conolly, and so many 
others, is, though severe, a well-disposed man. “He has a 
very pleasing’ countenance,fine black eyes anda thin beard,” and 
contents himself with “ four legitimate wives and about twenty 
others.” Our author daplapel a happy audacity in his inter- 
view with this monarch, which removed entirely some dan- 
gerous suspicions regarding his nationality. We read— 


“T was in the midst of preparations for my departure, when 
the Emir made his triumphal entry, which, as it had been an- 
nounced three days previously, great crowds assembled in 
the Righistan to witness. No particular pomp, however, dis- 
tinguished it. The procession was opened by about 200 
Serbaz, who had thrown leather accoutrements over their 
clumsy Bokhariot dress, and that was supposed to entitle 
them to the name of regular troops. Far in their rear, there 
followed troops in ranks with standards and kettle-drums., 
The Emir Mozaffar-ed-din, and all his escort of higher tunc- 
tiouaries, looked, with their snow-white turbans and their 
wide silk garments of all the colours of the rainbow, more 
like the chorus of women in the opera of ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’ 
than a troop of Tartar warriors. So also it may be said with 
respect to other officers of the court, of whom some bore white 
staves and others halberds, that there was in the whole pro- 
cession nothing to remind one of Turkestan, except in the 
followers, of whom many were Kiptchaks, and attracted at- 
tention by their most original Mongol features, and by the 
arms which they bore, consisting of bow-arrows and shields, 
The day of his entry the Emir made, by public notice, a na- 
tional holiday. Several of their kettles of monstrous size 
were put in requisition, and brought forward in the Righbistan, 
for boiling the ‘ princely Pilow,’ which consisted of the fol- 
lowing ingredients in each kettle—a sack of rice, three sheep 
chopped to pieces, a large pan of sheep’s fat (enough to make, 
with us, five pounds of candles), a small sack of carrots, all 
these were allowed to boil, or perhaps we had better call it 
JSerment, together, and, as tea was also served out at discretion, 
the eating and drinking proceeded bravely. The day follow- 
ing it was announced that an Arz (public audience) would 
take place. I took advantage of the opportunity to present 
myself to the Emir under the conduct of my friends; but to 
my surprise, on entering, our party was stopped by a Mehrem, 
who informed us that his Majesty wished to see mv apart 
from my companions, This was a blow, for we all now sus- 
pected that something was going wrong. I followed the 
Mehrem, and, after being kept an hour waiting, I was intro- 
duced into a room which I had on a previous occasion visited, 
and there I now saw the Emir sitting on a mattress or ottoman 
of red cloth, surrounded by writings and books. With great 
presence of mind, I recited a short Sura, with the usual prayer 
for the welfare of the Sovereign, and after the Amen, to which 
he himself responded, I took my seat, without permission, 
quite close to his royal person. The boldness of my proceed- 
ing—quite, however, in accordance with the character which 
I assumed—seemed not displeasing to him. I had long for- 
gotten the art of blushing, and so was able to sustain the look 
which he now directed full in my face, with the intention, 
probably, of disconcerting me, ‘ Hadji, thou comest, I hear, 
from Roum, to visit the tombs of Bahn-ed-din, and the saints 
of Turkestan.’—' Yes, Takhsir (sire); but also to quicken my- 
self by the contemplation of thy sacred beauty’ (Djemali mu- 
barek), according to the forms of conversation usual on these 
occasions.—‘ Strange! and thou hast then no other motive in 
coming hither from so distant a land ?—‘ No, Takhsir (sire), 
it has always been my warmest desire to behold the noble 
Bokhara, and the enchanting Samarcand, upon whose sacred 
soil, as was remarked by Sheikh Djelal, one should rather 
walk on one’s head than on one’s feet. But I have, be- 
sides, no other business in life, and have long been moving 
abouteverywhere as a Djihangeshte’ (world pilgrim).—‘ What, 
thou, with thy lame foot, a Djihangeshte! This is really 
astonishing.’— I would be thy victim!’ (an expression equi- 
valent to ‘pardon me.’) ‘Sire, thy glorious ancestor (peace 
be'with him!) had certainly the same infirmity, and he was 
even Djihanghir’ (conqueror of the world). This reply was 
agreeable to the Emir, who now put questions to me respect- 
ing my journey, and the impression made upon me by Bok- 





hara and Samarcand. My observations, which I incessantly 
strove to ornament with Persian sentences and verses from 
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aire, marineene 5 Bond ick Shon Bins, tor be is higneedt ground for potatoes. In bygone ti when there were none 
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pk , and used for ensnaring the deer, living was much bet- 
should visit him a second time at Bokhara. When I had re- | ter there than itis now. The Forest of Dean was, until very 











ground fightings, and the risk of losing in such combats the 

le amount of capital laid out by them upon their 
property. Besides, the Forest is now actually paro- 
chialised; 80 that the hand of utilitarian improvement has 
gathered into its grasp the accumulated wisdom and mistakes 
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ceived the princely present, I hurried, like a man possessed | lately, filled with deer: » few years since, so strong were the) of the last two thousand years. 
by a devil, back to my friends, who were delighted at my| representations made to government on the increasing and] It may be added, that the stone-quarries of the Forest are 
good fortune. heard and there is no improbebility in the} demoralizing evils of that the deer were destroyed. | almost as extensive as the mines of coal and iron ore, and 


I 
account) that Rahmet Bi had drawn hy toes report concerning | Three escaped, and were left to the solitude of the 
me.in am ous songs og that the Emir had consequently | woods. e loyers of venison have reason to regret this, for 
conceived suspicions. Lamy was entirely owing to the | the Forest vension was delicious, of a flavour with which no 
flexibility of my tongue (which is really impudent enough). | park venison can compare. Formerly, when walking late in 
In fact, I had every reason on this occasion, to appreciate | the ey: through the enclosure paths, you might hear the 
the truth of the Latin proverb, ‘ Quot linguas cales tot homi-| gentle of the animals, as they came from their haunts 
nes vales,’” to drink at the brooks which traverse every dell; for the | tioned if now there is any one who would undertake even this 
After this, except from the plundering Turkomans, Jam- | Forest may indeed be called “the land of a thousand rills;” | distance with safety. In these boundless caverns and endless 
shidis, and others, danger was at an end. No one could | and at early dawn, if you were so enterprising asto be abroad, } p the old Romans worked diligently, and so did all 
doubt the sanctity of a man who had been treated with res-| vou might startle them in groups, as they snuffed the fresh | who came after them, until the increasing depth obliged the 
pect by the Emir himself, and who had been the guest of one on of the morning, and prepared to hie themselves away | excavators to have recourse to pits. Nothing was more pic- 
of the most saintly of the spiritual guides of the Turkomans,|to the deeper covert of the woods. All this was within a| turesque than to see a group of miners issuing from a mine on 
who when reciting the sacred poems “ used to place before | very few years back ; but in the days of our Plantagenet kings, | the surface, their clothes, faces, and hands and brawny arms 
him a cup with water, into which he spat at the end of each | who frequently hunted in this Forest, tribute of venison was | dyed completely red, from the oxide of iron contained in the 
poem; and this composition, into which the sanctity of the | sent to the monks of Gloucester Abbey, and to the Cistercian | ore. 
text had penetrated, was sold to the best bidder as a wonder-| monks of Flaxley Abbey, St. Mary de Dene, the memory of | Let us pass quite through the Forest, beginning from the 
working medicine.” At Herat, however, where M. Vambéry | whose white dress yet lingers in the nanre of a place on Little | steep hill from Newnham to the small ancient village of Little 
arrived in November, 1863, a man less self-possessed would | Dean Hill, called St. White’s. Yet the Forest of Dean is not | Dean, celebrated for nails. The prospect from this hill is a 
have been startled into an avowal of his nationality by the| the place for antiquarian research, properly so called, nor was | splendid one, looking over the majestic Severn, and the ex- 
behaviour of thesyoung prince governor, Sardar Muhammad | it the cradle of romance. Kunights-errant, so far as we know, | panse of varied country on the opposite banks ; but we turn 
Yakub Khan, who has been left in charge of the ruined city | were not to be seen in it, “ pricking o’er the plain;” but forge | our backs upon this; the Forest now actually tegins; and 
by Shir Ali Khan, the present ruler of Kabul. With his ac- | errantes, meaning migratory and portable forges, wandered for | after six miles we come upon the Holly Wood, of a mile ir 
customed aplomb our author had seated himself between | years through its depths and in its vicinity; as many as | length, close tothe Speech House. This wood is one of the most 
the Prince and the Vizir, “after having required the latter, a| seventy-six at one time, each Paying licence to the king—for | beautiful and fantastic creations of nature, and when well 
corpulent Afghan, to make room by a push with the foot.” | Dean has always been a royal Forest—of seven-and-sixpence. | berried, is glittering and brilliant beyond expression. These 
He then repeated the usual Arabic prayer required by the| Next after thetimber-clothed surface, and scarcely second in | were planted by Charles IL,who took much care for the 
law, when the Prince half rose from his chair, and pointing | importance, come the mineral riches. Mining, first in ore, | Forest, and planted all the finest trees, which have been cut 
with his finger, called out. “I swear you are an English- | afterwards in coal, has been for eighteen hun years and j|down during the last few years. During the Protectorate, 
man.” It required the solemn asseveration, “ He who takes, | upwards the employment of the inhabitants. Within its | 40,000 trees had been felled; and by way of remedying the evil, 
even in sport, the believer for an unbeliever is himself an un-| bounds, none of the fint implements and stoae axes, of which | the Committee of the House of Commons ordered all the royal 
believer,” to put to flight this suspicion. At Meshed, M. | the world of science is at present in full pursuit, have been | ironworks to be destroyed, save to the remaining oaks. Charles 
Vambéry was able to repose and recruit himself under the | turned up, in a soil, too, where so many diggings have taken | built the Speech House, and his initials and arms are on the 
hospitable roof of Col. Dolmage, an officer formerly in Her | place; Jet us therefore pay the ancient Silures of the Forest | front of the building. Here, as the mine law-courts are silent, 
Majesty’s service, but who now holds a distinguished post in | the compliment of having lived in advance of their age, forg- | Bow meetings of the country gentry are held, and also re- 
the service of the Shah. On the 20th of January, of this year,|ing from their little conical furnaces implements of iron, | freshments for man and beast can be obtained. Descending 
the author reached Teheran, whence he returned by Tabriz} wherewith they could cut down wood for fresh fuel. the steep hill in front of the Speech House into Howler’s 
to Europe. The inhabitants of this district, enclosed between the Severn | Slade, we ascend again from thence, and soon arrive at that 
If it be now inquired what great results have been attained | and the Wye, were of a race diverse from the people in other tof the Forest which contains its chief town, Coleford. 
by this most adventurous and dangerous journey of the Hun- | portions of Gloucestershire. They werea tribe of the Silures. | Two miles more brings us to Newland, where stands the 
garian traveller, it will be, perhaps, best to point to the forth- | Tacitus, in his Life of Agricola, say that the Silures were men a church, of great size, and possessing a splendid tower of 
coming volume of philological researches as the answer. In- | having cilorati vultus, which has been aptly translated by the | Henry VIL’s reign. A short way from the church we see the 
teresting as the adventures here recorded are, the new facts| French expression, teint olivdtre ; he adds also, torté plerumque | “Great Oak” referred to in Domesday-Book, as then a large 
brought to notice would hardly weigh against the life of such | crines—having crisped hair. Now, this kind of complexion, | tree in New Lands, which had been cleared from the Forest. 
an accomplished Orientialist which was momentarily perilled | and this crisped or curly hair, exactly describes the hair and | It is one of the largest oaks in the kingdom, being more than 
in pursuit of them. And this leads to the observation that | complexion of a genuine forester, especially before the inter-| forty feet in girth, at five or six feet from the ground. We 
without inquiry whether scientific ends justify a man’s ae mixture of “ foreigners,” as all not born in the Forest were in-| turn to the right, and pass on to the Stane Town—Stanton— 
fessing a religion which he knows to be false, the deceit docs | variably styled, which intermixture, during the last fifty years, | through plantations of young oaks, which, if the world lasts a 
not appear to be very successful even with regard to its im-| has doubtless tended to diminish the clearness of the type so | little longer than Dr. Cumming’s prophecies admit, and the 
mediate objects, while indirectly it does incalculable mischief. | accurately laid down by the Roman historian. Quite different | iron-clads do not, meanwhile, usurp the dominion of the sea, 
M. Vambéry, himself, acknowledges that the fact of his as-|to the wild Silures, they are a tall, well-formed race, exceed- | will one day provide many hearts of oak for our navies. We 
as false character made it impossible for him to ask | ingly intelligent,and almost invariably possessing a vein of | pass the ancient church, the beautiful churchyard where the 
even the commonest questions. He says, “I had only to touch | dry and quaint humour; in this respect differing from the | dead repose, their graves cared for by the kind hands of the liv- 
upon a question relating to ordinary life, or to show a curi-| more stolid rural inhabitants of the Gloucestershire soil. A | ing, and then the old village cross, and we come down to where 
osity for some matter or other, to make men wonderingly ask | passion for nicknames is a remarkable feature of the Forest | now stands the turnpike on the Monmouth road. Years ago, 
what a Dervish, whose proper study was only God and re- | race ; every family almost hasits patronymic—as the Gowdle | there was no turnpike here, no road except a deep hollow 
ligion, had to do with the affairs of this transitory world.” | Joneses, the Sumph Joneses. Individuals, too, have usually| way, partially paved, called the Judges’ Road, by which the 
Again he says: “I was very much annoyed at not daring to | each someseparate appellative—Pancake, Seven-o’clock, Curly, jalete of assize travelled from Gloucester to Monmouth, 
ut any questions as to the names of the different stations.” | Linxty-light, Potlid—masculine; Tea-pot, Smoky, Tantero- | straight across hill and valley. The first beginnings might 
t would be a less difficult, but a bolder and better thing for | booby—feminine. have been Roman ; but at any rate, it was a very primitive 
a European to go without disguise through Central Asia, and| But there isa “ Romance of the Forest” peculiar to itself, 
by a fearless frankness disarm the suspicions of the natives,| and one which, in these days of iron-clads, steam-rams, rail- 
whom these masqueradings are calculated to inflame to mad-| ways, and Armstrong guns, ought to be duly fappreciated—be- 
ness. It is not so very long ago that Mr. Thomson went to| ing entirely an iron romance. Iron is made now in the 
Khiva, and that Col. Pelly passed through Afghanistan in| Forest of Dean, and it is no exaggeration to say that it has been 
the avowed character of a British officer. made there, without interruption, for two thousand years. 
It must be remembered, too, that however lightly these| Four distinct and separate epochs of iron-manufacture may 
tricks about nationality and religion may be regarded by Eu- | be traced in the four distinct desposits of cinders, the refuse of 
ropeans, they are looked on with abhorrence by Orientals. | the forges. They convey to us their silent witness, that the 
Even when the friendship of the author and Hadji Salil had | Phoenicians, the Romans, the Danes and Saxons, and the Nor- 
been cemented in the strongest possible way, he dared not re-| mans carried on, one after another, their labours in this branch 
veal his secret; for, as he truly says: “‘ My confession, in itself| of metallurgy. The comparatively recent mode of iron-mak- 
a capital offence by the laws of Mohammed, might not, per- | ing, when coal was used instead of wood-charcoal, forms a 
haps, for the moment, have severed all ties of friendship ; but | fifth epoch, reaching down tothe present day. The Pheenici- 
how bitterly, how: dreadfully, would my friend, who was s0| ans, it is well known, traded with this country for tin, on its 
sincere in his religious opinions, have felt the deception !’’ | south-west coasts, as early as 500 B.c., and this date would at 
Besides, in the or the deception always becomes known. | once place the possible period of iron-making much beyond 
The author himself wrote from Meshed to inform the prince | the two thousand years. There can, however, be no doubt 
governor of Herat that he had deceived him, and that the| that the cinders containing the greatest quantity of iron, owing 
suspicions about his being a European were correct. This| to the then imperfect nature of the modes of manufacture, and 
will soon have been blazed abroad, and will not conduce to} only found on the most elevated places, quite distinct from 
the safety of other Europeans who may take the same route. | the Roman ones, are the refuse of the labours of those people 


employ a vast number of hands. The underground workings 
of the iron-mines were carried on from-ageto age to an almost 
fabulous extent. Old miners have deposed that, in their 
fathers’ days, the passages were open to the extent of ten 
miles. ith a good guide, to goa mile ‘and a half or two 
miles was not an uncommon exploration ; but it may be ques- 


road. Whatcan exceed the beauty of the view from this 
spot! The road, about to make a rapid descent, is guarded on 
the right by an enormous mass of rock, projecting over a little 
orchard, snatched from the woods beneath. It is called the 
Bear’s Mouth, for it is cleft so as to resemble the open jaws of 
a gigantic animal. On the left lies a large flat mass of the same 
stone (plum-pudding stone, breccia). As you stand upon this, 
you may, if you please, throw yourself down on the tops of the 
oaks which spring up from the depths below. On this one 
spot, how much of the story of the two thousand years lately 
named seems to accumulate. Push your walking-stick into 
the fine turf at the back of the Bear’s Mouth, you will soon 
turn up, at the depth of a very few inches, a specimen of 
Pheenician cinder. Look up along theridge of the Buckstone 
Hill, which rises immediately from the Bear’s Mouth, you will 
see the sacrificial stone of the Druid. Behind you lie the rocks 
on which the Romans had their fort for observation, after- 
wards clothed with a Norman castle. To the right of this 
there rises the gray tower of the church, the four evangelists 
guarding each corner. Before you lies forest—nothing but 
forest ; hills clothed with wood, folding over one another; 





wave upon wave of wood. Except for the abserice of the 

—Reviow of “ Travels in Central Asia.” from whom Britain first learned the art of working in iron.} pines, you might fancy yourself in the Black Forest of Baden. 
: As time went on, the manufacture improved in the Forest, so| The ground slopes to the west; there is an opening beyond 

‘ THE FOREST OF DEAN. famous were its smiths and miners, that Edward III. frequent-| the woods; you see the Welsh Mountains, the Sugar Loaf, 


ly sent during his numerous sieges for detachments of smiths, 
Among all the forests of England, past and present, none} miners, and bowmen—especially, they were employed in the 
can vie in picturesque beauty and varied scenery with the | siege of Berwick against the Scots. 
Forest of Dean. While others yet bearing the name of forest; In those early Phcenician days, the religion of the foresters of 
consist mostly of woodland tracts interspersed with a few | course was Druidism. Druidical stones exist in several places. 
trees, this Forest of Dean is now what it was in the days of| One tall upright stone, near the village of Stanton, according 
the Romans, and long before their sway, in the days of the to tradition, bleeds ifa pin be pushed into it exactly at mid- 
Britons—a real forest of living, growing trees. night. We hardly think this experiment has been fairly tried, 
The late Duke of Wellington paid a tribute to its beautiful | for the dread of passing near this stone, by the common people, 
scenery, when soon after the Peace, riding for a day over its| after dark is considerable. Further on, on the high ridge of 
hills and through its glades, he declined the offer of an estate| the Buckstone Hill, there is a hollowed-out stone which has 
in its neighbourhood, saying that it reminded him too much of| been a sacrificial stone of the Druids. Some years ago, mis- 
the Pyrenees. Be that as it may, the Forest ot Dean is a/ tletos was cut from the Forest oak; but this last relic of Druid- 
ae nook of the British Isles ; no railways traverse it; the| ism has altogether disap , 
hills which rise on every side guard it from the incursions of} Sundry little ments of medieval romance, such as the 
the train, and its extensive mineral products only find a vent| prison in the castle of St Briavel’s, the ancient residence of 
through those of its valleys which, on the southern side, lead| the high-constables of the Forest—the king’s profits from 
down to the Severn. There was a time when the Forest ex-| mines of ore or coal, amounting to one-third, called for by the 
tended a distunce of forty miles; from the bridge over the | king’s gaveller at the works, every Tuesday morning, “ between 
Severn at Gloucester to the bridge over the Wye at Chepstow | mattens and mass”—the fights underground carried on until 
—that ancient bridge, long since swept away, the one half of| mattocks crossed—one miner driving up his road in the mine, 
stone, the other of wood, whose planks rose and fell, as the| often during the dead of the night in total secrecy, to get before 
rapid tide rose and sunk beneath them—and further than that,| the other, and cut off his mine or coal—the necessity of a for- 
its liberties were by the old charter to be permitted to extend | eigner working a year and a day in the mines, before he could 
as far into the “ sea-foame” as the blast of a horn or the voice | establish his claim to be a free miner—the mine law-courts of 
of a man could be heard. This amplitude of forest is now | the miners, whose jury consisted of forty-eight free miners, 
shrunk comparatively into a small space, yet one may still| held at the Speech fue in the very centre of the Forest— 
make a journey of ten miles acrossit in various directions, and | are all things of thepast. In 1842, the Mining Commissioners 
there are small towns and villages situated in those parts of it | sent by the Woods and Forests Office, after three years’ inves- 
which were ages ago cleared for the necessities of its inhabit- tion, brought all these matters toan end. The mines and 
apts. Eleven thousand acres at one time are by law appointed | collieries are now held at a fixed rent from the crown. The 
always to be kept enclosed for the growing timber. The/| gaveller collects the rents, but is thankful not to be obliged to 
waste, as they call it, outside the enclosure, is thickly strewn | call every Tuesday morning, “ between mattens and mass,” 
with what they denominate “patches”—that is, a certain|upon perhaps two hundred of the Queen’s customers. The 
ser of a Nyaa -. by a gga se . om & owners aaa mine, now ponte without exception “ foreign- 
waste, on which a ly mansion is erected, and the patch | ers,” are to pay a considerable rent-charge, instead of their 
besides generally includes a small field for wheat, and garden- | one sovereign per year, by which they are freed from the under- 


the Holy Mountain, the Brecon Beacons, bathed in the even- 
ing sunshine. The western beams come up from that open- 
ing, and tinge the sea of oaks with a golden radiance. You 
enter the pass of the Bear’s Mouth, and proceed through the 
upper woods, till,on a sudden, you turn—there is a wall of 
rock on your left hand; on your right, a precipice, and as you 
look down it, the birthplace of Henry V. lies before your eyes; 
the Wye, dark and placid, flows beneath the arches of the old 
bridge, and we have taken our leave of the Forest. 


GAS A MOTIVE POWER. 


Among the very many objects deserving of attention at the 
late Great Exhibition, and which did not obtain that amount of 
notice which its merits deserved, may be mentioned an engine 
worked by gas, the invention of M. Lenoir. Fortunately for 
the credit of the jury in the mechanical section, it did not 
escape their observation, and it was very properly rewarded 
with the grant of a prize medal. Since the close of the exhibi- 
tion, the engine has been very extensively employed in France, 
it has been tested by Lord Leconfield, on his own farm, and 
other persons in this country, and the result has been to show 
that it is a really useful and economical engine. 

So far as the outward construction is concerned, there is 
nothing to distinguish it at first sight from the ordinary steam 
engine; but when examined more closely it will be found that 
it has no boiler, no furnace, and no chimney, differing, of course, 
in these respects very widely from the usual steam engine. 
There isa cylinder of about the same proportions at that of a 
steam engine, and into this ordinary gas and common air are 
admitted in proportions that may be regulated by valves and 
stopcocks. There is also a wire communicating with the 
cylinder, and asmall electric battery, and these are all the 
requisites for working the machinery. The gas is admitted 
into the cylinder in the proportion of about one part to twelve 
of common air. As the gas enters the cylinder it is ignited 
by the electric spark, and the heat from this causes such an 
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ion of the air as to produce force sufficient to set the 
; n in motion, and with it the various parts of the machinery. 
‘The rotary action of the crank shaft causes the electric com- 
munication tobe made and broken, and also regulates the 
admission of gas, the supply being admitted or shut off by 
slide valves which work in connection with the crank shaft. 
The cylinder is fitted with a jacket, mee, -abrpmaae a stream 
of water passes to absorb any excess of caused by the 


constant recurrence of the ignition mig owt 8 
i ient, so far as we 


Nothing can be more simple, more. 


can judge from the figures submitted, more economical than 
= - e of generating force. It is stated that the consump- 
nO 


gas is about 70 feet per horse-power per hour of actual 
work, and this, with gas at 4s, 6d. per 1000 feet would repre- 
sent about 4d. An engine constructed upon the principle is 
now on view at No. 40 Cranbourn-street. It has been made 
by Messrs. Barrett, Exall, and Co., who have a deservedi 
high reputation as mechanical engineers. This combination 
of gas, air, and electricity to the production of a motive power 
possesses many advantages. There is no risk of explosion, for 
there is no boiler or r or accumulator of power requir- 
ed, and the worst accident that could happen would simply in- 
volve the stoppage of the machine. There is an absence of 
dust, dirt, smoke, and noise, and the engine might be placed 
upon and set to work in a drawing-room, and all the details 
of the working arrangements are so simple that it is hard to 
see how it can get out of order. One great advantage which 
the engine possesses over steam is that it can be got to work 
in a moment, as it is not necessary to get upsteam. Turn on 
the gas and charge the battery, and that is all that is required 


:to set the machine in motion—the electricity will light the 


gas, the ignition will expand the air, and there is the motive 
power. 

There may be some difficulty in the way of the practical 
working of the engine, which in our short examination of it 
we are unable to detect, but the fact that they are already ex- 
tensively used in Paris in various branches of trade and in- 
dustry would appear conclusive evidence of the value of the 
invention and the suitability of the engines for the purpose 
for which they are designed.—Railway News. 





THE DURBAR AT LAHORE. 


On the 18th of last month, as the telegraph informed us, Sir 
John Lawrence “held a Durbar at Lahore.” The meaning 
of this simple announcement was that the Queen of England 
had, by her representative and deputy the Viceroy of India, 
been holding a levee in Central Asia, and had received the 
homage of gix hundred Princes assembled from remote re- 
gions in her honour. Perhaps, in the narratives of Froissart 
we might find a description or two yielding some idea of the 
spectacles which Royal meetings pA neers | before the splen- 
dour of semi-barbarism had been put aside by advancing 
civilization. But we may as well say at once that Europe 
never did, and never could, furnish such a show as that at 
Lahore. Only in the East are the distinctions of long descent 
and interminyble history combined with the primitive habits 
of half-civilized races. Only there is barbarism noble and 
magnificent. These Chiefs and Princes, who, at the invita- 
tion of the British Viceroy, went up to Lahore, might be 
deemed uncivilized if measured by a modern standard; but 
one of them represented a line of Kings who, according to the 
firm belief of the country, have ben in the same dominions 
for ten thousand years, and yet he only came severteenth 
in the order of precedence. These men were all dignified, 


they had never deigned to attend such a levee before. 

‘rhe Punjab is the north-westernmost province of British 
India. So far does it penetrate into Asia that a single step 
over the border will take you into Independent Tartary. It 
is conterminous with the rudest perts of China and the wilds 
of Affghanistan. On these frontiers reside Chieftains amenable 
to little authority save that of opinion—Monarchs with consi- 


» derable territories or Princes with patriarchal power. In the 


province itself there is sn aristocracy of no mean quality, whose 

allegiance has passed from a native Sovereign to the Queen of 
this realm. To this province, as large <7 as populous as a 

European kingdom, Sir John repaired in the course of a pro- 

gress though the Presidency, and there invited all the Chiefs 

within range to a high Durbar. Six hundred and four obeyed 

the summons, including Kings under our protection, Princes 

of the Hills, military Lords from the Affghan border, and the 

high nobility of the Punjab itself. No native Monarch had 

ever convoked such a Court. The M Sovereigns could not 
have thus commanded the Punjab; Runjeet Singh, the great 

ruler of the Punjab, could not have controlled the Princes on 

the frontier. Buton this occasion none were so high or so low 

as to neglect the call. Partly from the local renown of Sir 
John Lawrence, but partly also from the enhanced and grow- 
ing reputation of the British rule, all concurred in tendering 
the compliment conveyed by the momen, even the old and 
infirm being brought totherendezvous. The Durbar was held 
in magnificent tents pitched on a smooth plain outside the 
walls of Lahore. The commencement of the ceremony was 

expected at nine in the morning, but the smaller Chiefs began 
to arrive at seven, and before half-past eight the highest of 
the assembly were in their places. the East magnificence 
of costume is still expected, and the dresses of these Asiatic 
Princes might be chronicled like the toilets at our Royal 
Drawing-rooms. The Rajah of Jheend was dressed in pure 
white muslin, gleaming ali over with diamonds and emeralds, 
and a yellow turban. The Maharajah of Putteala, a very 
important personage, wore a dress of rich lavender silk, but 
so overlaid with emeralds and pearls that the colour could 
hardly be distinguished. The Maharajah of Cashmere and his 
son, a boy of ten, were in white, with red and yellow turbans, 
emeralds and diamonds. One Chief, of great stature, appeared 
in back and gold with a green turban; another showed his 
true Sikh extraction by a robe of pure yellow. The charac- 
ters and histories of these Princes were as striking and varied 
astheir apparel. There were the two High Priests of the 
Sikh nation, lineal descendants of the very Prophet who 
founded the State. There was the very Sikh nobleman who, 
as the best horseman of his race, had led the charge against 
us at Chillianwallah. There was the noble Persian of the 
Kussilbash tribe who had rescued the English prisoners from 
Cabul. There was a little Nabob, only seven years old, who 
behaved with as much intelligence and composure as the most 
experienced ruler, One Chieftain present was noted as the 
handsomest man in the North-West, another as the wittiest, a 
third as the heaviest—who was so large, indeed, that the arms 
of his chair had to be cut off before he could be seated. Not 
a State, not a dynasty, nota principality, pot an office, not a 
dignity remained unrepresented in that Durbar. 

And who were they who received the reverence of this un- 
paralleled assembly? The two first representatives of the 
Sovereign of India had been Irish lads at a school at London- 
derry ; the next wasa Bluecoat-boy at Christ's Hospital less 
than thirty years ago. One of these, however, now, in the 


y | greatness and goodness were everywhere known, had always 


}lantic, will find himself subjected, on his return to his native 



































































































of hi erned the whole of India more com- before a Boston aud as ha made a supreme effort to 
plete!y rary ro it ever had been eryenet by the | reach “ social justice and religious om,” and in thateffort 
Great Moguls; and as the entire meeting rose in his honour he 


“having failed,” merely impeach bis patriotism and self-res- 
pect. The compliments which he pays New Englaud for 
having produced a “Patrick Henry” and a “ Washington,” 
and the sympathy which, in the same breath, he extends to 
Massachusetts for having been “ blended by the necessities of 
the Revolutionary. war under equivocal conditions with other 
colonies ofa wholly different origin and character which then 
*held anon to. service,’ ” a y os Ay + gel of 
and the Sirdars of | American history and his capacity of politi nking. 
ee But his indorsement of the Republican party as “ friendly 
to England” will conyict him in the eyes of his own coun- 
trymen, wldém ‘alone, happily, it concerns, either of a wilful 
perversion of the truth, or of travelling through the Union 
with eyes ds Closely shut as his mouth has been liberally 
open,—W. ¥. World, Dec. 14. 


Se 


‘THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


We have forborne any remarks upon the seizure of the 
ida, because the facts have been very inadequately stated, 
and because we were very sure that the same skill which so 
wisely adjusted the 7rent case would be fully competent to 
deal with this. Indeed there has been no event during the 
war which more clearly proved the ability of the Secretary of 
State and the good sense of the country than the issue of the 
Trent difficulty. It would be hard to find in any history so 
ready a national acquiescence in a conclusion so adverse to the 
inflamed national passion and expectation as that case fur- 
nished. The general doubt upon all points of international 
law, or, more correctly speaking, agreement, was increased in 
the case of the Trent by the excited condition of the public 
mind, still freshly chafing with indignation at the British 
prompt concession of belligerent rights to the rebels. Butthe 
moment the fine American tradition was cited and explained 
by Senator Sumner and Secretary Seward, every man saw 
that the national honour demanded the Semen: oF ” ise 
i ikhs themselves, who had arrived on a| rebel emissaries, and they were promptly surrendered with- 
pr ae wo ryt regions beyond Bokhara. Two ro a murmur, and with the intelligent consent of the coun- 
“teak oneal ‘ne icon phasliys yey Lacy The conduct of Lord Palmerston, the representative of the 
which all thie reverence had been paid; and one of these | hostile British aristocracy, and the tone of the English hostile 
regiments conduced in no slight degree to the gratification | Press, will not be forgotten; while the manly stand of John 
of the nobles assembled. Whether from fastidiousness of taste | Bright and the Eoglish press friendly 0 Ow. ~~ LT bey 
or otherwise it might be dangerous to inquire, but of all | #lways oer d PA ane ee For a alg g ; or a Fe 
European music the Indian ear loves that of the Scottish bag- | Merston carried in wanes et an expanse of t a 
pipe alone, and when the pipers of the 93d were ordered out | Of the United States Government to do w eee friewia “i 
to play, the gratification of her Majesty’s princely vassals precedent required, and for a fortnight he aud his friends did 
was complete. Three times were the pipes brought up| What they could to eecure success to the ney by plunging 
and played round the great tent to the delight of the | the United wally Great Britain anf Yoil ab ro ‘Adelity 
company ; and the Maharajah of Cashmere, we are informed, | t0®, his press, and his party were signally foiled by the eo y 
has sent an embassy to Sealkote for the express purpose of| Of the United States to their own principles, even bag ea 
getting instructions on the instrument from the Highland corps a required a severe sacrifice of feeling. —Harpers Ys 
quartered there, while another Hill Chieftain has bespoken , 


addressed the Chiefs in their own language with the ease and 
fluency ofa native. Never up to this time had such a pro- 
ceeding been recorded. Some of the earlier Governors of 
India could certainly have spoken Hindostanee, but they never 
enjoyed such an occasion of doing so. It was reserved for 
ir John Lawrence to unite the ments and the 
power which thus brought him into direct intercourse with 
the Rajahs, the Mabaraje 

territories once beyond our knowledge, and to these Princes 
he addressed words of impressive simplicity and force. He 
told them how, when he lately stood in the presence of the 
Queen of England, she had inculcated on him the duty of pro- 
moting their welfare, and how her Consort, the Prince whose 


felt the deepest interest in the prosperity of India. He re- 
minded them of the solid advantages which they had actually 
derived from the English rule, and acknowledged the devo- 
tion by which in the hour of our peril they had repaid the 
obligation. He told them to educate their children in sound 
learning, and to acquaint themselves with the true policy 
and intentions of their rulers, so that they might discern and 
recognize the character of our Government. Then the whole 
six hundred were presented to him one by one, Princes and 
their heirs-apparent, great Ministers of States, Rajahs and 
Nabobs, spiritual Potentates and military Chiefs. ‘ 

It was thought that six hours would be required fora list 
of presentations of which none could be omitted or hurried ; 
but so successfully were the ceremonies conducted that half 
the time was saved, and the Dunbar was over at noon. First 
rolled away the Viceroy’s carriage escorted by his Body Guard 
and under a Royal salute, and then three or four Princes of 
the highest rank were escorted with almost equal ceremony. 
But when the most lordly of the grandees had departed the 
assembly gradually broke up, and resolved itself into a stately 
mob of Oriental dignitaries. Conspicious in the crowd were 
two ambassadors from Kokan, acity remote and obscure even 


the genuine article direct from Edinburgh. A single mornin 7 

waeemet the beginning and pte tg this extraordinary . OUR FUTURE. 
scene, but if its character and import are duly considered it BY A BRITISH AMERICAN. 
will take rank with any ceremony of ancient or modern times, Ul 

—Times, Nov. 28. No, III. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, boldly crossing and recrossing the At- 


In considering “the relations of the American Colonies to 
each other,” it becomes necessary to take a view of their 
present position, as distinct and separate organizations. 

To the thoughtful observer it appears anomalous that those 
five dependencies of the Crown, separated only by imagi- 
nary lines, and subject to the same general laws, should have 
remained until now separated by artificial and unnatural bar- 
riers to trade and intercommunication. That as many distinct 
tariffs should separate these five members of the same family 
politic, is not only absurd in itself, but contrary to the spirit 
of the age in which we live. 


While the States adjoining us owe their rapid advancement 
and commercial prosperity in a great measure to untrammelled 
intercourse between themselves, and many of the smaller 
states of Europe are embracing the Zollverein system—even 
Britain itself extending her trade alliances to her former rival 
across the Channel—it remains for her Colonies here to cleave 
to the narrow-minded system of taxing their inhabitants to 
keep up a staff of annoying officials to intercept trade between 
themselves. There is little doubt but that true political eco- 
nomy would favour free trade throughout the world, if only 
the human family was so constituted that it would pay directly, 
what it is now obliged to pay indirectly, for the governance of 
itself. Were such the case, the large per centage of every land, 
whose business it now is to watch frontiers, collect revenues, 
and enforce arbitrary maritime rules, would be employed in 
productive industry, adding to, in place of taking from, the 
collective accumulations of mankind. 

But to be practical and to the point. The past five years 
have send changed the relations of these Colonies to their 
8 oe urs, and must consequently also change their commer- 
cial as well as political policy among themselves. 

When currencies were equal and peace ruled supreme in 
the New World, reciprocal free trade was fast becoming the 
order of the day. But now allis changed. The din and ex- 
citement of civil war within two principal States near us are 
wringing from both the willing and unwilling peoples, sums 
that they never before dreamt that they could pay. Conse- 
quently the old sysiem of yer revenue by building up 
unsurpassable barriers to vur products, and limiting pes | re- 
stricting trade, that would otherwise have been on the in- 
crease, has been adopted by them. ‘T'aking the position, how- 
ever, as we find it, let us as Gritish Americans strike out a 
policy for the future, both politically and commercially. 

Under existing circumstances,Contederation, or ecpaplitsiion 
of all the Atlantic Co’onies at least, is indispensably necessary ; 
not less in a political than commercial point of view. One 
government, one code of laws, one mode of taxation, and one 
system of defence, should be the first aim of all. 

At present the actual combined debt of the five Colonies 
will not exceed $80,000,000 or $20 per head providing they now 
number 4,000,000 population (of which they cannot fall far 
short), The neighbouring Republic, whose debt, four years 
since, did not exceed $91,000,000, or $3 ee head on the popu- 
lation, has the current year to provide for an expenditure of 
$1,245,729,135—according to a late statement of their finance 
minister—and it would not, were the war now to be stopped, 
owe less than $120 per head of the entire population North and 
South (aside entirely from the independent or separate obli- 
gations of the several States, which alone are nearly or quite 
equal to the present debt per head of these Colonies). British 
America, by acting in concert, and consenting to increase its 
obligations to even $30 per head of its inhabitance, can unite 
all the Eastern Colonies by a railway extending to the sea- 
board, and also connect the waters of the Huron and Upper 


land, to a severe ordeal. He will no longer be permitted to 
talk twaddle unchallenged. Coming here as a confessed ad- 
mirer of the Republican party, and openly committed to the 
advocacy of the Republican policy, scholars and gentlemen in 
England will expect him to bring back to them some eyvi- 
dences that he has mingled with the opponents of the Repub- 
lican party in America, and has sought, at least, to ascertain 
the reasons of the political faith by which more than two mil- 
lions of American citizens were led to record their votes, at 
the last presidential election, against the party and the policy 
of President Lincoln. s ‘ 

A professor of history like a married man, has “ given 
hostages to for‘une.” He is not at liberty to be a domestic 
partisan ; still less at liberty to be the attorney of a foreign 
party. It were better for such an one “that a millstone were 
fastened about his neck, and that he were cast into the sea,’’ 
than that he should be forced, as Mr. Goldwin Smith, if he 
opens his lips on American affairs after his return to England 
will be forced, to confess that he brought to America a set of 
opinions in respect to American affairs ; that he associated in 
America exclusively with those who held the like opinions, 
and that he returns to his own country under a-commercial 
contract to supply political disquisitions to an accredited or- 
gan of those opinionsin the United States, 

This might answer well enough with political adventurers 
like Mr. George Thompson. But we mistake the character 
of academical England if such an exhibition of himself can 
be advantageously made by a person holding a respectable 
position in a great English university, j 

The disgust which such a spectacle, it strikes us, must ex- 
cite in the breast of every educated Englishman will surely 
not be lessened by the circumstance that Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
almost ere the ink was dry with which he had recorded his 
impertinent exultations over the defeat of the Democratic 
party in America, as the “escape of England from a great 
danger of war with the United States,” has been compelled 
to take back with him to England the stinging insults offered 
by Mr. Seward to Great Britain in his letter on Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s correspondence with Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Goldwin Smith back to England branded by his 
friends of the “ Loyal League” with the pleasing information 
that “ we in America possess the power, without taking away 
a single soldier now facing the rebels, to brush away ada 
like gossamer ; and, without taking a single ship from our 
blockade squadrons, to sink every vessel in the British navy 
as if they were cockle-shells ;” and that if we forbear to exert 
this power under a Republican administration, it is only be- 
cause “we quietly reserve for a future settlement” those 
English outrages which it suits us not just now to chastise. 

These are the sentiments not of an ordinary Republican 
journal, but of the New York Times, the accredited organ of 
Secretary Seward and President Lincoln. The editor of this 
journal is the leader elect of the Republican party in the 
House of Representatives. He has “ assisted” at Republican 
festivities in honour of Mr. Goldwin Smith, but he has never 
yet, that we know, committed himself to foolish gushes of 
fraternity toward that misguided individual, who may possi- 
bly soon learn to regret that he should have been tempted in- 
to exchanging the assured position of an unobtrusive scholar 
who minds his own business in his own couutry, for the ephe- 
meral successes which an astute and unprincipled faction 
can so easily and so profitably offer to the foreign tools of 


its policy. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s denunciations of the English nation 
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Lakes with those of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers 

by ship canals; when they could boast of public works su- 
and inland trade , than that of any other coun- 

of its population in e@ wor 

And again, let us compare the trade of Canada alone with 

that of the new Empire of Mexico, as per the three latest re- 

turns, namely : 

Mexico, 1856—Total exports and imports ........ $26,663,570 
1857 “ ere ar eeeeeeee 22,609,180 
1858 " “ ‘i 949,145 


Since which the disturbed state of the country has probabl 
lessened rather than increased its trade. 


Canada, 1861—Total exports and imports ..... . - -$79,669,031 
"1862 ree ~paemragsuanne % "196,758 
1863 “ “ « Bhp 795 


The five Confederating Colonies’ trade, as stated 

in letter No. 2, amounted in 1863 to 
The United States, trade in 1821 was only ...... 
—when they contained a population of 9,920,600. Destitute 
of railways and other public works, they were then in a 
position not fora moment to be compared with this group 
of Provinces for rapid improvement and development. 




















The opinion is, or at least was, in Europe, that if 
i three or four great military Powers were to com- 
any gross act of aggression or wrong upon its neighbour, 
England might be appealed to, and its aid reckoned upon, 
in any general attempt of other Powers to right the wrong 
and restore the balance. The belief in this is salutary. 
Nor is it yet an untrue faith. Is it advisable to destroy it? 
That is a point, we think, which might be mooted. , 
Intervention in foreign policy is very like the use of fer- 
mented liquors in Jomestic habits. A certain moderate and 
sensible quantity may be found conducive to the general 
health and sustenant of the country’s courage. It is the 
abuse that undermines the health, deteriorates the morals, 
and supersedes honest industry by vice. There is no greater 
hilanthropy than that which combats such excess. But is 
t best combated by preaching total abstinence? Does not, 
on the con , one extreme lead to another? And does not 
total and needless privation of what is good in itself lead to 
impatience and bi forth from trammels which always 
ends in immoderate and ill-regulated indulgence. Mr. Cob- 
den is the Father Mathew of non-intervention. He would 
have England take the pledge, not before the headache, but 
after, and, we fear, not with all the good effects he promises. 


; Yet we with Mr. Cobden, and rejoice in his prophecy 
ie ‘als to carenis cermumee Mot 4173; Oe thei es’ that we l be much more careful than we have hitherto 
tire revenue from “duties on imports and tonnage, fines,|>ee0 in entangling A mage with ve ag may 2 on 
penalties, and forfeitures,” only amounted, to $4,615,559, | Suarantees. Ww easy on our part, for our interfer- 


while the total revenue of these Colonies for the current year 
is estimated at $14,223,320. The past halfcentury has agen | 
changed the relations of North America to the world; and 
instead of being the outskirts to civilization—as in the be- 
ginning of this century—it must, judging from the past, 
assume collectively a central position, with an enterprising and 


enlightened collective population of at least 150,000,000 at independent action of the German Powers with some satisfac- 


tion, it was that evidently these Powers would never again 
require our assistance and support, whether in money or in 
armies. It is evident that they are perfectly well able to walk 
alone, and defend their independence. 


the inning of the next. 

In view of this, we cannot ignore the duties that devolve 
upon us as natives of this virgin soil. If improved, we havea 
future to be justly coveted; but, on the other hand, if in 
dreamy listlessness we allow these eventful years to pass with- 
out grappling with the emergency, and rising equal to our pri- 
yileges, we are unworthy of our inheritance, and will inevita- 
bly be supplanted by a more energetic people. Then to the 
work. Let not a year, nor a month, nor a day be lost. 
Looking to the = atonce, let us inquire what are our 
advan ? hat our best policy for improviag them? 
One of the strongest incentives to man is the acquirement and 
undisturbed enjoyment of a home; not a tenement or abiding 
piece subject to the will of another, but an actual inheritance 

or the permanent earthly enjoyment ot himself and those he 
holds dear. The artisan of old and densely populated lands 
has nothiog to hope for but a bare existence, nothing to leave 
to his offspring but a prospect of the same. 

In 1855, when Alexander II. of Russia, ascended thie throne 
of his seventy to eighty millions of subjects, oné half, or 
88,000,000 were serfs, bought and sold with the soil. France 
has been frequently ruled by the restless popuiace of her 
chief and most populous city. Although making sub- 
divisions of her soil until the best portions of her arable 
lands are of the dimensions of gardens instead of farms,there is 
still a restless, excitable, unsettled population, remaining 
still a terror to her rulers.. England has its outlets and safety 
valves in her Colonies. Through the stubbornness of her 
George III. and: the bad’ management of his ministers, he 
wantonly sacrificed half a continent ; but under wiser councils, 
and a true interpretation of just laws, we are made the ia- 
heritora of the other half, and must not show ourselves 
unworthy of the trust. Letus take for instance one division of 
these Colonies for illustration. Canada West has an estima- 
ted area, suitable for the permanent abode of man, of not less 
than 80,000,000 square acres, of which about 13,500,000 are 
held now by proprietors, which gives nine acres per head to a 
pee of 1,500,000, about her present quota, which of 
tself is a very considerable birthright. 

Accordingly this section alone is me of grant- 
ing land in like proportion to 9,000, of people. 
Viewing her position from the political economist’s stand- 
_ point, certainly her policy should be agricultural; and, in- 

stead of charging a price for these lands, the true course 
would be free grants of at least alternate sections. Canada 
East, Nova Scotia,and New Brunswick, have like advantages 
to offer for the settler, and all should act upon the same 
principle, coupling it with every encouragement for the 
development of commerce of which all these agricultural 
extensions would be the feeders. Newfoundland and Frince 
Edward Island would also require agricultural products, in 
exchange for their special products of the ocean. 

The false idea of building up manufactories in new coun- 
tries, where population, and consequently bayer oar is so 
limited, before their agricultural resources are 
and facilities increased for transportation, should have 
long since exploded; but more on this subject in my 
next. For the present let us look to union as strength, 
intercommunication and highways, with demolition of 
a:l artificial barriers to trade for 
doors with free lands, uuder a constitutional but stable gov- 
ernment, for the homeless and high-taxed artisan, mechanic, 
and agriculturalist from every land, and manufactures will 
follow in due course. Meantime let ‘“‘union development 
and natural production” be the motto from Atlantic to Pa- 
‘cific, and our future is bright and secure. 





NON-INTERVENTION. 


Nothing can be wiser, better, or more expedient than a 
principle on the merits and value of which Cobden ex- 
patiated at Rochdale—the principle of non-intervention. But 
the wisdom of adopting it as a line of conduct is one thing, 
and thé wisdom of declaring to the world that you have 
adopted, and will stick to it, is another. A man entering life 
can make no wiser resolution than that he will bear the losses 
it would cost a lawsuit to resist. But it would certainly be 

rudent not to announce and make known such a resolution, 

asmuch as it would expose the over-frank individual to 
frauds and to affronts which otherwise might not be put upon 
him. The resolution, therefore, of man or country not to 
fight is one of those truths which one should hold in his hand, 
but carefully avoid letting go loose. In the case of the in- 
dividual, the announcement that he was not prepared to resent 
a Ming 1 could be injurious only to himself. 

But the consequence of a country assuming this attitude, 
and making this confession as an article of faith, would be 
more serious. Anindividual is not a knight errant, not bound 
to etand forth in defence of the weak, and on behalf of society, 
unless he takes pay for performance of that duty. But a 
country, especially a great country, cannot altogether shake 
off such obligation. Then it may reflect, that if it looks on 
quietly whenever its neighbour is invaded and enslaved, its 
own turn may come next. Pure gelfishness js not, like pure 
honesty, always the best policy. 


















































the countries of 
But we would say the same to our generation, and tell it 
to mind its own affairs, without prescribing what policy it 
should please future generations to adopt. States, like in- 
dividuals, should preserve a certain liberty of action. Were 
the Russians to invade Turkey, or the 
gium, we don’t pretend to say what should be done. Public 
feeling, far more than the views or passions of any statesmen, 
woul 
certain, that it woul 
decide such cases beforehand. 
that Englishmen would regard with tranquil eye the subju- 
gation of a country open to our commerce and our ideas, 
by another country 
let the consideration be deferred till circumstances call for it. 
And let us not loudly proclaim to the despots of the earth that 
the world is theirs, that the protesting voice of England shall 
henceforth be mute, and the protecting arm of England shall 
henceforth hang powerless by her side.—Hzami 


Dee, 14. 
nt—and open |. 


ence will be far less often and generally invoked than in the 
olden time. In the last century there was scarcely a Govern- 
ment which could move an army withoat loan or subsidy 
from England or Holland. Now the wealth and resources of 
all have greatly augmented, the middle class has swelled into 
a power. ,They can look at home for every want; and for our 


if there was one reason which made us the late 


. The notion of intervention therefore, so far as it means 


esteeming English intervention a European protection, is, like 
intemperance, a thing that isdying out. And .we have no- 
thing to do, save to let it die. 
the fact, as law for the future, what Englishmen and an Eng- 
lish Parliament are to do in such and such cases, is simply a 
delusive attempt to decide what cannot be known and to bind 
what cannot be fettered. The practice at Manchester, or the 
rule at Rochdale, that the English people should never 
take offence at the conduct of other nations, would be com- 
pletely futile. As futile would it be to ordain that their sym- 
patLies shall never be awakened, and that whatever betide 
ne — of Europe an English Government shall never 
terfere. 


ut as to laying down before 


Mr. Cobden says, “Let us mind our own affairs, and let 
urope mind theirs.” It is good advice. 


rench overrun Bel- 


answer that question. But of this at least we are 


be as unwise as it is impossible: to 
It is much to be doubted 


which proscribes both. But at all events, 


Mer, 


—_———_@—__—_—. 
Tue Recrerocrry Treaty.—By our Washington news re- 


port, it will be seen that the House, by a vote of eighty-five to 
fifty-seven, have adopted a resolution 
tention to terminate the Reciprocity 

competent for the House to pass such a resolution; but, if we 
mistake not, the timeand mode of giving the notice indicated 
in the House resolution are matters of purely Executive ac- 
tion, in which—as in relation to the invasion of Mexico, and 
kindred questions—the House may properly suggest, but does 
not necessarily assume to dictate, a policy for the guidance of 
the Executive. The character, moreover, of the vote taken on 
this question, will show it to have been a vote of an almost en- 
tirely sectional character. 
the times to create new geographical parties in the National 


erelanped, a in the interest of the manufacturers of the North. 


iving notice of an in- 
reaty. It is, of course, 


These, we take it, are hardly 
lature. The Treaty in question most assuredly needs re- 


But its abrogation at this time would simply be a new section- 
al triumph among ourselves. Is this wanted?—J. Y. Times, 





Dornes in Rome.—A letter fromRome of the 15th ult., in 
the Salut Public of Lyons, says:—“ The old King Louis of 
Bavaria arrived here three nights ago. His Majesty was five 
days performing the journey from Sienna, torrents of rain and 
heavy falls of snow having interrupted the communications 
both on the railways and on the high roads. The mail, in 
returning from Civita-Castellana, was stopped by a band of 
brigands, who robbed it of 1600 crowns in Roman bank notes. 
An Irish abbé, who had arrived here by railway the evening 
before last, went into a café at the station to get some refresh- 
ment. Wishing afterwards to proceed to the college, he ap- 
plied for a guide. A man presented himself who spoke a few 
words in English, and they started together. Instead, how- 
ever, of taking the abbé to the college, the fellow led him in- 
to the Strada Macao, where two other men joined them. The 
abbé was immediately attacked by the three, robbed of all he 
possessed, and also received two violent blows in the face, 
which knocked out two of his teeth.” 


Fascination oF SauMon-Fisaine.—Look at that other- 
wise sensible and respectable person, standing midway in the 
gelid Tweed (it is early spring or latest autumn, the only 
seasons when now there is much chance), his shoulders 
aching, his teeth chattering, his coat-tails afloat, his basket 
empty. A few hours agu, probably, he left a comfortable 
home, pressing business, waiting clients, and a dinner en- 
gagement. On arriving at his “water,” the keeper, as the 
tone of keepers now is, despondingly informed him that there 
is “nae head (shoal) o’ fish,” although at the utmost “there 
may be a happenin’ beast;” or, as we have heard it expressed 
with a tendency to a mixture of Latinisms with the Border 
patois, which is to be ascribed, we suppose, to the influence of 
the parochial schools, “there’s aiblins a traunsient brute.” 
But & his eagerness and ignorance he knows better than the 
keeper ; and there he is at it still, in his seventh hour. The 
wind is in his eye, the water is in his boots, but Hope, the 





mete Eee So his beart..... Yet many there be that 
commit this folly and find a sufficient reward. And pray, 
asks the objector, what is that? Obviously something which 
unbelievers are incapable ot understanding, and unworthy of 
enjoying. It has been maintained, though perhaps not in 
cool print, by men of sense and sobriety—men not ignorant 
of any of the delights to which flesh has served itself’ heir— 
that the thrill of joy, fear, and surprise (now a days, surprise 
is the predominating emotion) induced by the first tug of a 
salmon is the most exquisite sensation of which this mortal © 
frame is susceptible..... Nor is it to the purpose that there 
are moments—rather perhaps, only one moment—when the 
angler himself may half suspect his own rationality—the 
moment when, after having toiled all day and caught nothing, 
he turns, soaked and shivering, to the hut which is his home 
fur the night, seeing, in his mind’s eye, his unsympathising 
wife, his unanswered letters, and especially his vacant chair 
at the board of the friend whose good opinion and better 
dinner he has recklessly forfeited. For a Touchstone in the 
forest : “ When I was at home, I was ina better place.” It 
is but for 8 moment.—Chambers. 
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Over the Water. 

Tidings from Europe are stale in date, being in fact three 
weeks old ; nor did the mail by the Liverpool steamer of the 26th 
ult. furnish any themes for political speculation. An unusual 
calm has latterly pervaded both the United Kingdom and the 
Continent—a moral calm, that is, and not a physical one, 
for the winter appears to have been ushered in there by 
weather of tempestuous severity. As in Tuscany not long 
since, 80 more recently in various parts of Spain, overwhelm- 
ing inundations have been productive of serious loss, while 
British shipping has again suffered heavily by gales upon the 
coast. Further than this, we regret to see it predicted that 
worse is still in store. A French Merriam, Monsieur Mathieu 
(de la Dréme), whose prophecies have been heretofore test- 
ed by events and found to be singularly accurate, has an- 
nounced, for the period between the 28th ult. and the 3d inst., 
@ storm more terrible than any that this century has known. 
We shall be relieved, if the coming mail of the latter date 
brings no news of an approximation to the late awful cyclone 
at Calcutta. 

Mr. Cobden has made a speéch in a cotton-mill at Rochdale, 

before an audience of six thousand persons. It was a very 
long speech, and abounding in well made points, being main- 
ly devoted to the enforcement of the orator’s favourite theory 
of non-intervention in foreign affairs, and to an argument on 
behalf of the Northern side of the American civil war. Mr. 
Cobden, while deprecating the impolicy of even moral inter- 
ference abroad on the part of his country, has no hesitation in 
reiterating his own predilections in this particular instance. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned that his pacific theories gain 
ground, thuugh it may well be questioned how much this 
change is owing to a just moral sense, and how much to an 
enlightened appreciation of the interests of the breeches’ 
pocket. Mr. Cobden was amusing and felicitous in alluding 
tothe defective education of our Collegians at Oxford and 
Cambridge. He had himself, he said, seen the Ilissus at 
Athens dammed up by a group of Athenian laundresses ; yet 
it is certain that our University trained yonths are a thousand 
times more familiar with that classic brooklet, than with 
the great river Mississippi that waters a valley of 
boundless resources and illimitable population. On the 
whole, this lengthy oration has been much less thau a nine- 
days’ wonder at home; nor would it have excited much atten- 
tion here, save for one phrase in it, which, when telegraphed 
from Halifax, threw the land into an ecstacy of pride and 
delight. Mr. Cobden actually declared that the quiet conduct 
of the American People, at the polls for the Presidential elec- 
tion, was “the most sublime spectacle of modern times.” 
Why Mr. Cobden should have expected it to be otherwise, he 
did not condescend to explain. We should add also, that a 
suspicion of the ridicule attaching to this thrill of joy over 
the utterances of a foreigner seems to have struck our lively 
neighbour the Times. After three years’ lamentation, official 
and editorial and clerical, and general over English lack of 
sympathy with the Northern cause—after being told a hundred 
times that our moral support has been the mainstay of the 
Southern “ rebellion”—we are now informed that “ when the 
freemen of these States begin even to whisper a desire for 
intervention in their own behalf, the cause of the Republic is 
gone hopelessly.” Mr. Seward also is said, by the same jour- 
nel, to have ejaculated a noble sentiment, in his note to Mr. 
Adams on the Wharucliffe charity fund: “ Americans North 
and South, be they loyalists or rebels, the Secretary hoped, 
had- too much self-respect to invite the commiseration of 
Europe.” How oddly ideas change! 

The projected return of Lord Lyons to England, on the ur- 
gent plea of bad health, is mentioned and much regretted in 
the London papers. His resignation, however, has not been 
accepted; nor is it likely to be, so long as a hope exists that 
change of scene and abstinence from work may render him 
again able to fill his post at Washington, where in truth he 
can ill be spared. His Lordship, by the way, sailed on Wed- 
nesday last, in the China, for Liverpool, carrying with him 
the good wishes of a multitude of friends. 

‘Lhe affair of the American packet-ship Great Western, de- 
tained by Government order at Liverpool on the charge of 
being freighted with Federal recruits for this port, has 
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caused no sensation whatever. The vessel, it seems, has 
been released; and the owners or their agents, it is also re- 
ported, will claim damages from the Government for the de- 
tention. Should this matter be pressed, we may perhaps have 
another cause célébre—On the other hand, the slippery Fo- 


‘reign Enlistment Act has tor once been vindicated. Two 


men have been finally convicted of enlisting recruits at 
Liverpool for the Confederate service, and have been fined 
£50 each, with an intimation that, in case of a second offence, 
the penalty of imprisonment will be exacted. 

An opinion prevails, that several of the great European 
powers are contemplating a reduction of their military force. 
We should be glad to credit the rumour; but the unsettled 
state of what is termed the Italian question is alone sufficient 
to throw doubt upon the rumour.—As to our home arma- 
ments, there is undoubtedly a disposition to reduce them ; 
but the military portion at least is hardly more than enough 
for its multifarious and widely extended duties. The naval 
estimates are likely to undergo a severe over-hauling at the 
next session of Parliament. The fitting of the Victoria, 
wooden three decker, as flag-ship for the Mediterranean, still 
gives rise to sharp animadversion. John Bull is tolerably 
patient, and the lumbering Admiralty system has withstood 
not a few assaults. Still, we doubt whether the House of 
Commons will assent that a British Admiral, on the most 
prominent foreign station, shall fly his flag in a ship that 
must run from an iron-clad enemy not a fourth part of her size. 





i The War. 

The military news of the week has been of the highest im- 
portance.—It has been officially made known that on Friday 
of last week @eneral Sherman’s army, after its remarkable 
march through Georgia, had appeared within five miles of 
Savannah and was in communication with Admiral Dahl- 
gren’s fleet. The capture of Savannah by the Union forces 
kas even been announced, though apparently without warrant ; 
nor is much known of the nature of that city’s landward de- 
fences. General Sherman hes not met with much opposition 
on his route to the coast, whether from paucity of Southern 
force or from the formidable character of his own. And this 
is the more surprising, as the nature of the low country in- 
vited the throwing impediments in his way. It is established 
also as a fact that General Foster, U. §., succeeded last week 
in destroying the railroad communication between Charles- 
ton and Savannah, by burning the Pocotaligo Bridge. This 
was effected, if we read the conflicting accounts rightly, after 
he had been repulsed and sustained considerable loss at Coosa- 
watchie and Grahamsville. The public, therefore, it may be 
supposed, is on the tiptoe of expectation for further intelli- 
gence from this part of the coast, all the more that on Wed- 
nesday last another expedition on an immense scale sailed 
Southwards from Fortress Monroe, consisting of iron-clads 
and transport-steamers carrying troops. Its destination, 
whether Wilmington or Charleston or Savannah, is not 
given; but its departure adds to the probability that stirring 
events are at hand.—Meantime, there has been a pause in the 
bombardment of Charleston, an exchange of prisoners on a 
large scale having been there effected. Nine thousand, out of 
ten thousand agreed upon, had been mutually released up to 
Monday last. Those who have emerged from: the Southern 
prisons are described as dreadfully emaciated, from the effects 
of climate and insufficiency of food. 

Nor is there stagnation in the neighbourhood of Nashville. 
The Secretary of War has published a bulletin, announcing, 
on unofficial authority, that General Thomas, U. §., attacked 
General Hood in front of Nashville on Thursday morning, 
and had been “splendidly successful” throughout the day, 
though the action was not closed at the bour when the tele- 
graphic despetch was closed—the hour being unfortunately 
unnamed. The capture of17 guns, about 1500 prisoners, and 
aline of earthworks is mentioned ; and, as usual, “ our casual- 
ties are reported to be light.” At the battle of Franklin, 
fought lately in the same district and between the same Com- 
manders, the Federal loss was authoritatively set down at 500. 
Subsequently, it was discovered to have amounted to 2,100. 
Just as we goto press, we observe an official bulletin pub- 
lished which reduces to 1,000 the prisoners taken before 

Nashville. 

And, as though to refute still more the notion that an era 
of inactivity had commenced, there has been a lively move- 
ment in General Grant’s army before Petersburg. On Wed- 
nesday of last week, General Warren’s corps was detached 
for the purpose of breaking up the Weldon railroad, with the 
view of occupying, if possible, the station thusnamed. Pene- 
trating nearly fifty miles Southward in that direction, and de- 
stroying many miles of the road, they found the Confederates 
to be in such strong force, that a return to camp on Sunday 
and Monday was necessitated. There was considerable skir- 
mishing, but no action of gravity. 

The proceedings of Congress, that specially interest us, 
being more or less connected with Canada, we notice them 
under another heading. Ina general way, we have only to 
remark, that;the Lower House, through two or three of its mem- 
bers, has manifested resentment at the snubbing administered 
to it some months ago, by Mr. Seward, when he thought fit 
to apologise to France for a certain Congressional Resolution 
aimed at the French occupation of Mexico. It is in truth a 
little difficulty between the Executive and Legislative ; only 
a little one, and not likely to create any trouble. 

Among the minor events of the week has been the arrival 
of Admiral Farragut in his flag-ship, the Hartford, and the 
enthusiasm with which he has been welcomed. There is 


nothing surprising in this; it would be strange if it were 
otherwise. The Admiral’s brilliant and successful operations 
have shown such a mixture of audacity and high professional 
skill, that he may well be the hero of the day. He has borne 
himself also so seamanlike and modestly, that there are no 
limits to the public regard for him. The mode in which 
high honour will presently be paid to him does not concern 
us, but esteem for a noble old sailor and some respect for 
literary proprieties induce us to protest against the salvo of 
one hundred and seventy rounds of indifferent and fulsome 
verse fired slap into his face, the other day, at the Custom 
House. We venture to say that the Admiral would rather 
have faced a Southern battery. Captain Winslow, of the 
Kearsarge, we observe, was compelled to undergo the same 
nuisance lately in Philadelphia. Verily the poets are en- 
tering upon a tilt with the parsons. Notoriety may be thus 
gained. Laurels come not thus. 





The St. Alban’s Raiders A Canadian Difficulty. 

An unexpected turn has been given to the examinatio n of 
the Confederate prisoners at Montreal, demanded by the U.S. 

Government, under the Extradition Treaty. It may be re- 

membered that these Southerners asked for thirty days’ post- 
ponement of their case, in order that they might obtain from 

Richmond such proof of their belligerent rights,.as might ex- 
empt them from the charge of felonious criminality. Had this 
been established, they could not of course have been delivered, 
though they would have been amenable to the Provincial 
authorities for the violation of neutral soil. The postponement 

accordingiy took place; and, the period having expired, the 
case was resumed on Tuesday last before Police Justice Coursol, 
who had issued the warrant of arrest, and had heard the cause 
in the first instance. At the outset, however, the prisoners’ 
Counsel raised an objection to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
on the ground that the warrant was not signed, as it ought to 
have been, by the Governor-General. Without going into 
all the legal and technical points involved, it is sufficient to 
say that the question lay betweeu the Imperial Act or the 
Provincial Act in regard to extradition being now in force. 
In the former case, Mr. Coursol’s sole warrant would not suf- 
fice, and though it were legal under the latter, yet it was pleaded 
that this Colonial enactment itself lacked approval by 
the Queenjin Council, which alone could giveit vitality. The 
Counsel for the U. S., on the other hand, was apparently no 
less taken by surprise than the Court ; but he pleaded that the 
objection came too late, and that the Court was there to hear 
evidence, “not to listen to a legal argument.” The Court 
thought differently. Mr. Coursol took an hour or 
two to consider the charge against himself; then re- 
turned a verdict against himself, and dismissed the prison- 
ers,on the ground that their arrest lacked due formality. 

Now, without passing an opinion upon the weighter matters 
of the law, which we do not comprehend, it seems plain to 
our understanding that Mr. Justice Coursol has committed 
himself, if he failed to commit the prisoners. When he dis- 
covered, or thought he had discovered, that he himself had 
unwittingly deceived the U. S. claimants by adopting a pro- 
cess that would not hold good, he was morally bound to re- 
place those claimants precisely in the position where he found 
them. They then knew where to lay their hands upon the 
accused: and had he then known his own lack of power, and 
so refused their application, they would have applied in the 
proper quarter. Granted that he erred unconsciously, we say 
that he was bound to see to it that applicants for justice did 
not suffer by his blundering. By the course he has taken, he 
opens the door to a charge—that he actually connived at the 
escape of the prisoners. In his zeal lest the liberty of in- 
dividuals should be infringed, he neglected his duty to those 
who came to him as a Magistrate in fair faith, aud assuredly 
did not do equal justice between the two parties. 

But, if Justice Coursol was wrong in neglecting his moral 
obligations, hé was wrong also in his legal assumption. It is 
telegraphed from Quebec that the law officers of the Cabinet 
have decided that the Provincial Act in question was, after 
all, duly promulgated and made the law of the Province, and 
that they have consequently set the authorities at work to re- 
arrest these lively Southerners, who lost no time in starting 
off for parts unknown, immediately upon their discharge by 
the Court. Thus stands the matter now. The action of this 
ignorant Magistrate is disavowed, and the whole affair will 
undoubtedly lead to the adoption of more stringent measure, 
by the Provincial Government, to prevent, if possible, the use 
of neutral soil as a base of offensive operations. 

Whoever reads the daily papers knows the immense sen- 
sation caused by the first news of the occurrence—everything 
that tends to create a sensation being welcome here for that 
merit alone, independently of its nature and effects, and the 
excitement being still further stimulated by the hue and cry 
of journalists. Nor of them alone. General Dix’s sword— 
no, we mean his pen—leaped again from its scabbard, and he 
penned another pronunciamento, wherein occurs once more 
that famous phrase about “shooting down,” which has ac- 
quired vogue from its pungency on one occasion, but which 
becomes grotesque when used too often. After all that has 
passed, it is hardly to be doubted that U. 8. military com- 
manders or other persons on the frontiers will be quite ready 
enough to shoot down marauders from Canada, if caught 
in the act. It would perhaps have been equally to 
the point, if the inhabitants of the border towns 
had been advised to organize themselves into patrols 
or guards, for the purpose of looking to their own protection. 
We hear much about the duties of the Canadians to foresee 





and forestall all plots, which the Colonial authorities are most 


anxious to do, but which is nevertheless a task extremely dif- 
ficult of execution. We should like to hear something more of 
defensive measures adopted on the spots supposed to be liable 
to invasion. 

Sometimes we defend our country and our friends across 
the border against the charges and anathemas launched against 
them without stint, from the pulpit, the press, the tribune. 
Sometimes, for such is human nature, we cannot resist 
a temptation to recriminate. To-day, believing that the 
People of this Union have just cause to be an- 
noyed and irritated, we kiss the rod and remain 
comparatively mute. We are informed by a leading 
journal here that all the Navy of Great Britain could 
be sunk, without the withdrawal of a single vessel 
from the blockade, and that England’s red-coated troops 
would fly before the veterans of the American civil 
war, as leaves before the blasts of autumn. We will not even 
stay to iuquire into the motive that can inspire this style of 
writing in a paper viewed as the especial organ of the 
Cabinet at Washington; nor do we imagine for a moment 
that there is any ground for the belief, sometimes avowed, 
that Mr. Lincoln contemplates relieving himself from the 
irksomeness of a domestic war by plunging into a foreign one. 
Let all this pass for what it is worth—which is not much—we 
will endeavour to be cool, while others around us are in 
aferment. Beside, even since Wednesday last, we think we 
detect the influence of sober second thought in the minds of 
extravagant journalists; and have no doubt whatever that we 
shall see this storm blow over, as many have blown over be- 
tore it. Did as much depend upon Congress here, as depends 
with us upon Parliament, we might perhaps feel some uneasi- 
ness, for, partly under the influence of this last offence, 
speeches and actions in the National Legislature have been 
wearing lately an unfriendly look. The notice regarding the 
increase of armed vessels on the Canadian Lakes is not 
a new affair; but that respecting the termination of 
the Reciprocity Treaty appears likely to pass both 
Houses ata gallop. Yet itis by no means certain that the 
Executive will be in a hurry to act in this matter, for, if it be 
largely under the influence of New England manufacturers 
and New York Canal supporters, who seek the abrogation of 
the Treaty, it dces not desire to quarrel with the North 
West, whose interests lie in a different direction. As for 
sundry ebullitions of temper displayed from time to time in 
the form of Resolutions, and tabled, we do not think we need 
trouble the reader respecting them. 

—_———_—@—_— 


PAusie. 


Notwithstanding much bad weather, the popularity of Italian 
Opera in this city has been proved by full and fashionable au- 
diences at the Academy, during the past week. For the coming 
one, we are all in eager anticipation of “ Fra Diavolo,” done ina 
style heretofore unknown here.—To-night, the Philharmonic 
Concert. 





Branta. 


Personal indisposition has checked the pen of our dramatic 
editor, who, therefore, defers, until next Saturday, his intended 
review of current theatrical topics. Meanwhile we record the 
production at Wallack’s, ‘and at the Olympic, of two pieces, by 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, the former entitled ‘‘ How She Loves Him ;’? 
the latter entitled ‘‘ The Streets of New York.” ‘ How She Loves 
Him” was, we believe, first produced in Liverpool, in the early 
part of the present year. It has received critical commendation, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘‘ The Streets of New York” is an 
old affair, dependant for popular success upon conventional senti- 
ment and strong stage effects.—‘‘ Hamlet” is still drawing crowds 
to the Winter Garden. It is to be followed by “Richelieu,” in a 
style of commensurate accuracy and splendour.—The arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean is eagerly anticipated, at Niblo’s 
Garden.—At the Stadt Theatre, Mr. Daniel E. Bandmann has re- 
peated his excellent personation of Mephistopheles, in Goethe's 
“Faust.” An interesting performance is arranged for next Fri- 
day evening, at this theatre; when Madame Methua Scheller 
will play Desdemona, and Mr. Charles Pope, will enact Othello, in 
the German version. Mr. Pope has won favour on the Ame. 
rican stage, but we believe he ‘has never yet played in German, 
The performance will be given for Madame Scheller’s Benefit, 

In the absence of an elaborate notice of the new comedy 
at Wallack’s, we clip from the Tribune the subjoined brief ac 
count of the plot: 

* The scene of How She Loves Him is laid at an English wateri 

lace. The hero is Dick Heartley, whose father Sir Richard 

nglish, believing that his wife had betrayed him, and that the 
son is << opery: has renounced all association with his imme- 
diate family, and lavished his affection and wealth upon a distant 
niece, Atalanta Cruiser. This young lady and Hartley are be- 
trothed, but the unexpected discovery by the latter of his father’s 
identity appears to place a serious obstacle in the way of their 
union. After many vain efforts to adjust the differences, by At- 
lanta and Sir Richard’s faithful Irish servant Diogenes, they are at 
last happily disposed of through the confession of an adventuress 
Lady Selina Raffleticket, who acknowledges. having practised de- 
ception by which Sir Richard was inflamed to unjust suspicions, 
This is the main plot. Another, which is skilfully interwoven 
discloses the miseries of a divorced gentleman, Mr. Vacil, who is 
madly in love with his wife, and seeks to regain her by every 
scheme his fancy can suggest, hitting at last upon the succeseful 
one of pretending mortal illness, at the intelligence of which her 
pride vanishes, and she flies to comfort him, leaving an accepted 


ae Mr. Yawley, most dismally and ignominiously out in the 
co 


’ 





Facts and HFancices. 


Another terribly destructive fire occurred on the 26th ult, 
at Dockhead, near London, on the Thames.——_——A bout a 
third of the £150,000, munificently given by Mr. George 
Peabody to the poor of London, has already been invested in 
buildings and land.———Lord Napier has had his first in- 
terview with the King of Prussia. It is strange that at a 








period when Spain and Peru may possibly go to war, the flag- 
ship of the Spanish squadron at the Chincas should have been 











totally destroyed by fire. This accident occurred on the night | with their 


A monument to the joint memories of 
Thackeray and John Leech is to be erected within the walls 
of the Charter-house, London————A magnificent iron 
screw steamship, named the City of Boston, was launched on 
the Clyde, near yan tw on the 15th ult., for the ae 
New York and elphia Steamship Company (the e 
line). Another fine ship, the City of Paris, is ordered by the 
game company. ‘We regret to notice the occurrence 
of heavy fires at Montreal and St. John, N.B. It is 
that the Princess Mary of Cambridge is to be united 
to a member of the House of Saxe- Weimar. The chim- 
panzee which recently arrived at the Zoological Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, has died of bronchitis. —A Russian noble- 
man in Paris is said to wear his deceased wife’s remains in a 
huge finger-ring, in accordance with a vow made to her on 
herdeath-bed. A German chemist dissolved and compressed 
them within the required limits! !—_—-——Count D’Eu, son 
of the Duc de Nemours, and grandson of Louis Philippe, 
‘was married on the 15th October to the heiress of the Brazil- 
ian throne. -It was announcéd in one of the French 
theatrical papers, the other day, that the proprietor of the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre was on his way to London “ to see 
Mr. Charles Dickens” about bringing out his poem, “ Mazep- 
.” which is to be the medium of the introduction between 
Mise Ada Isaacs Menken and the Paris public! Miss 
Stirling Hamilton is, says an English paper, the young heiress 
to whom the Duke of St. Alban’s is shortly to be allied.- 
Tt is said that Mr. Denman, M. P., will, in the next session of 
Parliament, introduce a bill to give criminals the option of be- 
ing placed in the witness-box—a change of law long advocated 
by Lord Brougham and others. Arrangements for 
holding an international exhibition at Dublin next year are 
progressing in the most satisfactory manner. General 
and Mrs. Thumb and their baby have been received, at Marl- 
borough House, by the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
A marriage will shortly take place between the Earl of Cov- 
entry and Lady Blanche Craven, daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Craven. The marriage of Lady Beatrice Craven 
with Viscount Chelsea will not take place until next spring. 
On the 12th of Oct., in the Straits of Messina, a strange 
shock was felt on board a French steamer, and a great com- 
motion was noticed in the water near the screw. It was 
found that a whale, 21 feet in length, had become entangled 
with it, and had been killed by a blow. We read in 
an American paper the statement that “ numbers of persons 
are going to fit out,in United States ports, privateers, under 
the Uruguayan flag, to prey upon the shipping of Brazil.” 
———A prose work by the poet Jean Ingelow is to be 
ublished in Boston. It is called “Studies tor Stories,” and 
s especially intended for young readers.—-— —The Plaza, 
the principal public square of Francisco, is to be thor- 
oughly renovated and made into a fine public park——_——— 
A new edition of Trumbull’s “ McFingal” is announced in 
this city. This famous narrative was one of the chief literary 
productions of the United States, in old Revolutionary times. 
—Gravestone cutters are said to be “on a strike,” in 
certain parts of the country. The public will wait for its 
epitaphs, without much regret.————-A letter directed to 
“ Virginknees” was lately mailed at a country post-office. The 
Postmaster sent it to Vergennes, Vt. Our able contem- 
rary the Boston Courter, hitherto a messing Jonrad is to 
be published as an evening paper, on and after the first of 
January next. A youth who engages himself to nume- 
rous young women may properly be regarded as “a beau of 
romise.” —Water from the river Jordan is sold in Paris, 
‘or purposes of baptism of children, by sprinkling. 
posthumous work by Eugene Sue is to be published in Paris, 
called “ The Daughters of Cain.” 


——__>__—_- 


GENERAL DIX ON CANADA. 


Headquarters Department of theEast, 
ew- York City, Dec. 14, 1864. 

GenERAL Ornpers No. 97.—Information having been re- 
ceived at these Headquarters, that the Rebel marauders, who 
were guilty of murder and robbery at St. Albans, have been 
discharged from arrest, and that other enterprises are actually 
in preparation in Canada, the Commanding General deems 
it due to the people of the frontier towns to adopt the most 
prompt and efficient measures for the security of their lives 
and property. : 

All military commanders are, therefore, instructed, in case 
further acts of depredation and murder are attempted, 
whether by marauders or persons acting under commissions 
from the Rebel authorities at Richmond, to shoot down the 
perpetrators, if possible, while in the commission of their 
crimes; or, if it be necessary, with a view to their capture, to 
cross the boundary between the United States and Canada. 
Said commanders are hereby directed to pursue them wher- 
ever they may take refuge ; and if captured, they are under no 
circumstances to be surrendered, but are to be sent to these 
headquarters for trial and punishment by martial law. 

The Major-General commanding the Department will not 
hesitate to exercise to the fullest extent the authority he 
possesses, under the rules of law recognized by all civilized 
States, in regard to persons or gangs in hostile expeditions 
within neutral territory, and fleeting to it for an asylum after 
committing acts of depredation within our own,such an ex- 
ercise of authority having become indispensable to protect our 
cities acd towns from incendiarism and our people from rob- 
bery and murder. ‘ ; 

It is earnestly hoped that the inhabitants‘of our frontier dis- 
tricts will abstain from all acts of retaliation on account of the 
outrages committed by Rebel marauders, and that the proper 
measures of redress will be left to the action of the public 


authorities, 
By command of Major-General Dix. 
D. T. Van Buren, Col. and Asst. Adjt.-General. 


a 


PARIS FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


The close of the present year is characterised by great 
Juxury in the materials used for winter dresses. Velvet-pile 
cloths, plushes, and velvety fancy articles, issued at 16s. and 
upwards per yard, are advertised by all the merchands de 
nouveautés in repute. These winter novelties are warm with- 
out being heavy, and much care and taste have been employed 
in their production. They will be of good service for the par- 
dessus of the 1864-5 winter season, especially for the Récamier 
pardessus. However, the paletot, of which the Récamier 

dessus is but a variety, is certainly more fashionable than 
any other Cescription of outer garment. The Harouda 
(sortie de bal), is worthy of special remark, as it is new both in 
form and in arrangement, and is now gradually adopted, in- 
stead of the somewhat antiquated opera-cl of previous 

Bonnets are still worn very small, and will continue to be 
so throughout the winter; but their size does not interfere 


of the 26th ult. 
























































A | chance the negroes in the North have of obtaining votes, be- 
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comfort, as fit closely to the head and cover 
the ears. Te little lace fall is indispensable. The time-hon- | 
oured bavolet is almost entirely abandoned, its place being 
occupied by the hair, covered with an invisible net. 

‘We may conclude our last article on the Paris Fashions for this 
year by remarking that a complete revolution seems to have 
taken place in the modes during the past twelvemonth. Such 
strange and such curious costumes have rarely been seen in so 

short an interval, during which ladies perfectly comme tl faut 
have alternately, not to say sometimes simultaneously, patronis- 
ed coats, canes, val casquettes, without, after all, sacrific- 
ing any of their attractions, which, fortunately, th 
cannot abdicate by any fashion-freak. The Parisiennes thin 
that they add to their charms by these ities ; and the 





latest sign of this season of artifice is the open announce- 
ment, by the principal coiffeurs, of ringlets at so much per 
dozen, for wearing under the bonnet or by the side of a bow ! 


alking Dress.—G. poplin robe, trimmed on the body 
and shirt with black dentated velvet and long chenille fringe. 
The corsage is 4 basques, and open in front as well as behind. 
The ceinture, placed underneath, is fastened by two buckles, 
one in front and the other at the back of the waist. Rose-col- 
oured velvet bonnet, ornamented with flowers on one side 
only; the shellpiece forme at the same time the crown and the 
bavolet.— Ball .—Robe of white tulle over satin skirt or- 
namented with a deep ruched flounce. The sortie de bal (to 
which the name of the Harouda hasbeen given) is an ample 
casbmere rotonde, embroidered with red cashmere represent- 
ing branches of coral. The trimming round the edge is com- 
} mee of black and white velvet balls, trom which depends a 
nge in white yak. The cordeliére is a mixture of gold, 
red, and white, and is also provided with the worsted chain- 
ettes and yak fringe.—Carriage Dress.—Brown velvet robe, 
buttoning behind throughout. ‘The principal feature is the Ré- 
camier pardessus, in velvet, ornamented with passementerie, 
renders further explanation unnecessary. The chapeau is of 
white crape, trimmed with velvet and lace, the velvet bavolet 
being extremely narrow.—Ladies’ Magazine for Dec. 
—_————_@q—————__ 


Mr. Cosppen Maxes a Speecu.—Mr. Cobden made a great 
speech at Rochdale on Wednesday—a speech big with big 
ideas. He was disrespectful to Athens and the Ilissus, reve- 
rent to Chicago and the Mississippi, and recommended the 
Universities to devote less time to Greek and more to Ameri- 
can geography. Mr. Cobden’s idea was evidently the same, 
though not so vulgarly expressed, as one we remember to have 
seen recorded by an American in the guest-book of an inn on 
the lake of Lugano or Como :—“ What pigmy puddles these 
are to the inland seas of tremendous and eternal America!” 
Mr. Cobden did not confine himself to panegyrics on the geo- 
im grep mileage of America, but indulged in one on that pro- 

uct of the “ pure reason,” the social and political equality of 
the Americans. On the relative merits of the parties to the 
American struggle he spoke well, after explaining carefully, 
however, how wrong it is to express sympathies with other 
nations at all. Mr. Cobden’s prologue in favour of absolute 
non-intervention, non-intervention to prevent intervention, no 
less than non-intervention between subjects and rulers, was 
exceedingly bitter and not very wise. He retorted on Lord 
Ellenborough’s invectives against the selfishness and mean- 
ness of our Danish policy, that he at least, with his large pen- 
sion, had no right to complain of the meanness of the English 
people,—a sort of argument which an exasperated woman 
might catch at in a fit of temporary despondency. He ended 
better than he began, with a well-deserved tribute to Mr. 
Gladstone’s finance, and with a remark on the excellent 


fore the working-class of England succeed in doing so. But 
on the whole the s h was not admirable——much below 
Mr. Cobden’s true level,—crotchetty, fretful, and perverse.— 
Spectator, Nov. 26. 





Obituary. 


Mr. Spooner, M.P.—Mr. R. Spooner, M. P. for North 
Warwickshire, died on Thursday at Henwood lodge, Leam- 
ington, where he has recently been residing, aged eighty-one. 
In 1830 he was elected member for Boroughbridge, but was 
unseated on petition. He represented Birmingham in the 
Conservative interest from 1844 until the general election in 
1847, when he unsuccessfully contested the borough with the 
late Mr. Muntz and Mr. Scholefield, one of the present mem- 
bers.. He was, however, immediately returned for North 
Warwickshire, which division of the county he has continued 
to represent uninterruptedly to the present time. He was for 
many years one of the recognised leaders of the Protestant 
cause in the House of Commons, and was the able and inde- 
fatigable, but unsuccessful, opponent of the grant to the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. Mr. Spooner has long been in a precarious 
state of health, and has virtually ceased for the past year to 
take any part in political affairs, and had announced his in- 
tention of retiring into private life at the next general election. 
—Ezaminer, Nov, 26. Another paper speaks of the deceased as 
“ one of the most upright Tories and gentlemanly bigots that 
ever lived.” 


At Paris, Edmund Molyneux, Esq., for more than 30 years H.M. 
Consul for the state of Georgia, resident at Savannah.—At Brit- 
tas, Antrim, G. A. Stephenson, Esq., late of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards.—At Cheltenham, Col. Passy, late of the 56th Regt.—At 
Highgate, Lieut.-Col. Dick, late Deputy-Inspector of Volunteers. 
—Comm. Lardner Dennys, R.N., one of the few survivors of Tra- 
falgar.—At Bulmae, near Kirkeudbright, General G. Irving, late 
Royal Irish Artillery.—At Dover, Lieut.-Col. Girardot, late of the 
Coldstream Guards.—On his return to England, after 35 years ser- 
vice in India, Major bad! Dep. Qrtmstr-Gen. of the Army.—At 
Killiney, county Dublin, B. Gaynor, Esq., late Captain of H. M. 
99th Regt.—At Tunbridge Wells, Jeffery Hale, Esq., Commander 
R. N., recently of Quebec, where he was very highiy esteemed. — 
At Saicombe Regis, Commr. Mortimer, R. N.—At Mussoorie, 
E. I., Col. Campbell, 38th Regt.—General Wynyard, Colonel of 
the 58th Regt. Te entered the Army in 1808.—At Dublin, by sui- 
cide, Vol. Tennant, late of the 35th Regt.—At Abbottabad, E.1, 
Major James, C. B., Commissioner of Peshawur, His death is a 
public loss. 





Appotutments. 
Lord Belperto be Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Nottingham. 
—R. T. C. Middleton, Esq., now Second Sec’y at Lisbon, to be 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico. 


Aruty. 

GENERAL ToDLEBEN aT Winpsor.—General Todleben’s 
visit to Windsor was, we are assured, most gratifying to the 
distinguished officer, and he entertains a high sense of the 
honour conferred on him by her Majesty in commanding the 
interview. Baron Brunnow had the privilege of presenting 








the Russian engineer to the Queen, who in her visits to 
her saw so many terrible proofs of the result of his 
skill in times gone by.—Gen. Todleben has exhibited re- 
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markable and temper in the discussi 

which he been caine whee His brother en ceca 
other mili men, but he has been somewhat certed 
by the vi us“ int ations” and ridiculous military 


theories of the little civilians who have been infesting him 
lately. He left England on Wednesday for Paris, en route to 
oy wm ry lpg ene naar Soap 
was very 4 ant er of Sebasto 
—Army and Fravy Gaeette, Nov. 26. Ag 


It is rumoured that Major-General Sir John Michel, K. 0.B., 
Colonel of the 86th Foot, is to succeed Sir Fenwick Williams, 
as Commauder-in-Chief in Canada.— There is much talk now- 
anne of long marches. The Army and Navy Gazette re- 
minds its ers that, during!the Peninsular war, our Light 
Division achieved sixty-two miles in twenty-six hours under 
the scorching sun of a Spanish summer, without a single 
straggler, each man carrying over fifty pounds! They per- 
formed this extraordinary exploit on the day of Talavera, 
and not content with their march alone, passed at once to 
the front, and relieved their comrades who had fought in the 
battle from the night's outpost duties.—-The 2d Batt., 9th Regt., 
embarked at Gibraltar for China, on the 38d ult.,on board 
H. M. 8. Tamar.—The name of Gen. Sir Robert Gardiner 
is to be added to the names inscribed on the memorial pillar 
in the rotunda at Woolwich, in acknowledgement of his great 
merits as an artillery cfficer——The Musketry Instruction 
returns for 1863-4 have been published. In the cavalry, the 
King’s Dragoon.Guards head the list, as they did last year. 
The 13th Hussars have jum from 21 to2 in order of merit, 
and the Bays have advanced from the 5th to the 3d place. In 
the infantry the 49th Regiment heads the list, as it did virtu- 
ally, though not formally, last year. The 2d battalion of 
the Grenadier Guards follows, having gone up from the 14th 
to the 2d place. The 47th, which was third last year, occu- 
pies precisely the same position this time, and next to it 
comes the 3d battalion Grenadier Guards, which was 18th 
on last year’s list.——T he Secretary of State for War has ap- 
pointed a Committee to investigate the present system of 
storing and moving gunpowder, and to report any improve- 
ments of which they may find it susceptible, with a view to 
the greater safety of the public. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 22.—Rl wy Col Morton to be Col, v Turn- 
bull, dec; Capt Dyas to be Lt-Col. Scots Fusi Gds: Lt and Capt 
Peel to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Farquharson, who ret; En and Lt 
the Hon G G Craven to be Lt and Capt; the Hon Paul 8 Methuen 
to be En and Lt. 60th Ft: Lt Milligan to be Capt, v Eaton, who 
ret; En Warren to be Lt; Qtrmr Banbury, 9th Ft, to be Paymr, 
v Patterson, placed on temporary h-p. 


Navy. 

Heavy Loss rrom THE Fricats “Ortanno.”—The 
length of the President’s Message, last week, crowded out 
this melancholy item from our columns. 

On the 3rd ult., at Tunis, a cutter of the Orlando, 46, was 
upset in a squall, and eight officers, three seamen, and a 
marine, were lost; one man, the coxswain, being saved. It 
appears that on the morning of the 8rd, a cutter, having on 
board Lieut. Still, maeen Wood, Capt. Pritchard, R.M., Mid- 
shipmen De Gama, Fielding, and Kemble, Mast.-Asst. Hadnill, 
and Asst.-Paymr. Stratford, together with four seamen and 
one marine, left the ship, on a pic-nic party, and while return- 
ing at three o’clock in the afternoon, under sail, a sudden 
squall struck the boat when about a thousand yards from the 
shore, and upset it. Seeing that all hope of assistance was im- 
possible, one of the seamen struck out for the shore, and was 
the only man saved. He was found the next morning com- 
pletely exhausted and in a state of nudity, in an Arab hut, by 
another cutter ofthe Orlando, which, in tow of the French 
frigate Invincidle’s steam launch, had been sent in search of 
the — boat. Up tothe last accounts nothing else had 
been found but a jacket belonging to Mr. Fielding, and a 
portion of the mast of the boat, notwithstanding the Orlando 
and gunboat Tyrian had been searching under steam for the 
missing bodies.—The sudden calamity created universal sym- 
pathy in Tunis. All the foreign representatives displayed 
their flags half-mast, and waited upon the English consul- 
general to express their condolence. Mr. Fielding, one of the 
unfortunate young officers who perished, was one of the few 
survivors of the lamentable wreck of the Orpheus on the coast 
of New Zealand. 


It is announced that Capt. Cowper Coles has received offi- 
cial permission to construct an entirely new ship on his cupo- 
la principle——The Chief Constructor of the Navy, Mr. 
Reed, has been compelled under medical advice to leave Eng- 
land for the South of France and Italy——The Mariborough, 
121, has arrived at Spithead from the Mediteranean, to be 
paid off.——The Challenger, 21, has sailed from Halifax for 
Bermuda.——A range of seven and a half miles is said to 
have been attained by a new projectile for a rifled cannon, in- 
vented by a Mr. Smith, of Derby, Conn.——A wrought iron- 
shield, 43 feet in length by 10 broad, has been constructed ex- 

rimentally, and in pieces, for one of the forts at Cronstadt. 

he fort is to be armed with three 600 pounder steel Crupp 
guns.—The Ariadne, 26, is to be repaired and fitted at Chat- 
ham.——A terrific hail storm occurred in the Bay of Rio Ja- 
neiro, on the 10th of Oct. Two non-commissioned officers of the 
Egmont, 4, were drowned by the upsetting of a boat. Admiral 
Elliot and his wife were returning from the Gloria in their 
launch with a boat’s crew of 18 sailors, and were also placed 
in the mostimminent danger. They could not approach their 
vessel (the Bombay), but were fortunately driven alongside of 
a French merchant ship which had just entered the harbour, 
which received them all on board. The launch, which was 
full of water and hailstones, went to the bottom as soon as 
the last man left it. The commander of the Bombay and his 
boat’s crew, who were also returning from the shore, had, if 
possible, a still more narrow escape. Their boat was upset 
about half a mile from the fort, and they saved themselves by 
clinging to its bottom till assistance was rendered them.— 
The La 89, from the West Indies, arrived in Plymouth 
Sound on the 22d ult., leaky. It is uncertain whether she 
will be repaired, or paid off——The Duke of Somerset has 
conferred the vacant Admiral’s service pensions on Vice-Ad- 
mirals Tucker and Bullock. They will consequently be re- 
moved to the Res. List, and Captains Gordon and Ommanney 
will get their flags——Capt. Coote succeeds Capt. Prevost in 
command of the Gibraltar, 81, in the Mediterranean. The lat- 
ter takes up his appointment at the “ Rock” of the same 
name. 


APPOINTMENTS.— -Adm Fanshawe to be Conservator of the 
Thames, v Rear-Adm Stopford, res.—Captain : Haswell to Pelorus, 
in China, v Boys.—Commrs: J W Armstrong to Argus, v Moresby. 
— ; C E Stevens to Perseus, v Kingston, prom.—Lieut: A O 

to Victoria, 


Promortion.—To be Commr: Lt C Finnie Walker. 
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New Publications. 


. “HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

Mr. H. A. Brown, the active Manager of the London Pub- 
lishing Company, has laid upon our desk a very attractive 
folio, The Drawing-Room Portrait Gallery of Eminent Per- 
sonages, being a collection of forty or fifty likenesses of cele- 
brities living or recently deceased. They are capitally en- 
graved on steel from Photographs, and are equally acceptable 
from the interest pertaining to the subjects, and from the 
spirited manner in which the work is got up. To each is pre- 
fixed a biographical sketch, containing a large amount of con- 
densed information; and as a whole, we repeat, the series is 
full of attraction. Among the illustrious individuals here pre- 
sented, are some whose faces are tolerably familiar yet ever 
welcome, some with whom we are glad to make acquaintance. 
These are a few names picked from the list: Sir John Paking- 
ton; Robert Chambers; the Duke of Argyll; Lord Wode- 
house, the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; Mr. Gladstone ; 
John Walter, of the Zimes ; Frith, the painter; the late Lord 
Elgin ; Sir John Lawrence, his successor as Governor-General 
of India; Lord Panmure; Buckstone; Admiral Lord Lyons, 
father of our respected Minister, and resembling him in per- 
son; Prince Alfred; Madame Penco; Miss Victoire Balfe, 
now a Spanish Duchess, and lately Lady Crampton; Baptist 
Noel; Richard Cobden; Costa; Sir Tatton Sykes; Joseph 
Sturge. What a picture of contemporary life is afforded in 
the mere mention of these varying names! 

Mr. Brown’s Catalogue of Gift-Books is really curious; and 
they range at prices that may suit every class of purchasers. 
Here is another Portrait Gallery, valued at $350; there are Ho- 
garth’s Works at $14. The once familiar name of Finden 
gladdens the eye, and that of Kitto carries us to the Holy 
Land. 


For nearly five-and-twenty years, Dr. Coxe’s Christian Bal- 
lads have held an esteemed place in the religious and lettered 
world ; and it is therefore very seasonable to have them put 
forth now in a handsome edition. For this we are indebted 
to Messrs. Appletons. The volume is a small octavo, taste- 
fully got up, and adorned with drawings by Mr. Hows, cut 
on wood by Messrs. Bobbett and Hooper—the co-labourers 
of whom we spoke in our last issue. Here, by the judicious 
use of tinted paper and by careful printing, their joint efforts 
are very successful, the frontispiece and two or three of the 
larger engravings being really admirable in their way. Mr. 
Hows has studied pure woodland scenery to advantage, and 
shows great familiarity with the forms of trees, the foliage, 
and the texture. This is his forte; but he is stiff and ungrace- 
ful in his fancy lettering. The title-page is altogether too 
crowded.—Going back for a moment to the author, we note 
his Preface to this edition, which in one respect is singularly 
naive and. modest. He says, truly enough, that since 1840 
civilization and the popular taste in art have made such im- 
mense strides in this country, that what was novel and apt at 
that period is now comparatively hacknied. While therefore 
he acknowledges the generosity of certain critics, who gave 
him credit for aiding, by this very publication, the advent 
of a better time, he says, speaking of himself in the third 
person : 


From the progressive future he anticipates a great reduction in 
the popularity of his verses. They will fail to please, when what 
is now agreeable in fancy becomes common in fact; and it is the 
height of his ambition with regard to them, that they may yet 
a something to hasten the time when they will be quite super- 

uous. 


This is a modest sort of doctrine, not often preached in 
these days. We can only say that, when the good time really 
comes, we don’t expect that good ‘ballads, lay or Christian, 
will be thrust aside. 








More verses.and more wood-cuts; but these, that next in- 
vite us, are not offshoots of American feeling, or loving labours 
of cis-Atlantic pencils. The richest and most original Christ- 
mas gift-book of the year comes from over the water, pub- 
lished by the enterprizing London house of Routledge, Warne, 
and Routledge, and supplied here by the obliging agent, Mr- 
Edmund Baldwin. Itis a small quarto, bound in morocco or 
done up in richly and tastefully gilded cloth, and entitled 
Home Thoughts and Home Scenes. These are conveyed in five- 
and-thirty Original Poems by Jean Ingelow, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Mrs. Tom 
Taylor, Dora Greenwell, Amelia B. Edwards, and Jennett 
Humphreys, illustrated by an equal number of full-sized 
drawings on wood by Mr. A. B. Houghton, engraved by the 
famous Dalziel Brothers. It is essentially a child’s book, as 
the names of a few of the subjects of pen and pencil may in- 
dicate—Noah’s Ark, Hide and Seek in the Woods, the Baby 
Brigade, the Scramble for Sugar Plums, Grandmother Nod- 
ding ; but itis a work that commends itself to all lovers and 
students of art, as an attempt to popularize the well-known 
style of Millais and Holman Hunt and other prominent Pre- 
Raphaelites. Some of our readers may have seen specimens 
of this manner, as applied to wood-cuts, in the London peri- 
odical Once A Week, and must have recognized their novelty, 
their quaintness, their hard outlines, their confusion of 
texture, their frequent disregard of modelling and aerial per- 
spective, and yet withal their rough vigour, their individua- 
lity, their suggestiveness of modern painting in an infancy 
which we venerate because of some few masters therein who 
have never been equalled, and their proof of an earnest en- 
deavour to emerge from the trammels of conventionality. 
These drawings, then, being done by an exceedingly clever 
artist, and incised on the block by the most skilful hands in 
our metropolis, the volume becomes a rare collection of its 


kind. Let any one, however, who takes it up for the first 
time, bear in mind that it requires attentive study in order to 
do justice to its merits. 


A delightful little book for young people is a translation of 
Mother Michel and her Cat, made by Fanny Fuller, from the 
French of Emile de la Bédollierre, and published by Mr. F. 
Leypoldt, of Philadelphia. This publisher always brings out 
his books in a simple and pleasing style, and the present 
volume marks no departure from his custom. The story was, 
we think, intended, in a quietly humorous way, to travestie 
the style of such French novels as “The Mysteries of Paris,” 
It leads Mother Michel’s cat through many perilous adven- 
tures, occasioned by the animosity of a deadly, human 
foe; but it gives the excellent animal a calm 
death, at last, at a venerable age, as also a monu- 
ment and an epitaph. The grotesque idea of the tale 
is exceedingly pleasing to fancy, and there is good 
natural wit and contagious sprightliness in the man ner of its 
elaboration. We hope that all the boys and girls will have a 
chance to read a story so unique and agreeable. 





A neat edition of Fitz Greene Halleck’s poem of “ Young 
America”—first printed, we believe, in the New York Ledger 
—has been published by the Appletons. It is appropriately 
illustrated by a frontispiece and a pictorial cover, by which, as 
well. as by its subject, it commends itself to the taste of boy- 
hood. : 





Still another book for boys—published by the Appletons— 
is a life of the late Major-General Ormsby M. Mitchell. It is 
called Zhe Patriot Boy, and is the work of the Rev. P. C. Head- 
ley, brother of the more generally popular writer, J.T. Headley, 
but himself favourably known by his “ Life of the Empress 
Josephine.” Mr. Headley, in this memoir of Gen. Mitchell, 
seems to have felt the full inspiration of a glowing theme. 
He has written earnestly, and has impressively commended 
to the young a strong, manly character, and an energetic, 
honourable life. Gen. Mitchell, it will be remembered, after 
many gallant martial exploits in the West, was ordered to 
Port Royal, where he sickened and died of fever, October 
3ist, 1862. He had a high reputation in science as well as in 
warfare, and his name will be remembered among those of 
the most nobly distinguished of his countrymen. It wasa 
happy thought to write for boys the story of such a life; and 
we commend the book as far superior to the whole category 
of Soldier Boys, Tanner Boys, Ferry Boys, Bubbin Boys, 
and similar trash with which the press has been flooded 
for some time past. 





Books of travel deservedly hold a high mark among holiday 
publications—since they may rightly be regarded as gifts that 
at once instruct and please, conveying permanent benefit as 
well as temporary enjoyment. Several such volumes here 
demant a passing recognition of their merits. One, a Trea- 
sury of Travel and Adventure, is published by the Appletons, 
It isa handsomely printed book, and is illustrated with up- 
wards of a hundred wood-cuts, neatly executed. Its contents 
relate to much that is curious, picturesque, and exciting in the 
manners and customs, the civilization and the wildness of the 
great continents of the world. Thus it is precisely what its 
name indicates—a “ treasury” ofinstruction and entertainment 
for its sympathetic readers.—Three similar works, though very 
various as to contents, are published by the Harpers. The 
first, a record of travelin Palestine, by the Rev. J. P. Newman, 
D.D., is entitled From Dan to Beersheba. In this the author 
has aimed not merely to describe the country that he saw, 
but to illustrate the truth of the Bible history of that country. 
—The second work is Mr. J. Ross Browne’s Crusoe’s Island, 
being a narrative of adventure on the isle of Juan Fernandez, 
—the veritable scene of De Foe’s wonderful story—and of 
still further adventure in California and Washoe. It is full of 
incident, and is written in a particularly engaging and 
sprightly style, while its charm, for the boys and girls, is 
heightened by its numerous illustrations of picturesque scenes 
and scenery.—Last comes a somewhat dryer work, Arizona 
and Sonora, by Sylvester Mowry, an account of the geography, 
history, and resources of the silver regions of North America. 

The Harpers have also published, under the title of Queens 
of Song,a collection of biographical sketches of celebrated 
female vocalists, by Ellen Creathorne Clayton. The work is 
very felicitous in design, and has been executed with careful 
labour and good taste. It embodies, in a convenient form, a 
great deal of useful information for the devotees of music, to 
whom, accordingly, we commend it. We must, however, re- 
cord our protest against its many bad portraits, in which no 
justice is done either tojthe fair originals or the engraver’s art. 


Hine Arts. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


This excellent institution serves a double purpose. It does 
good among a class that is specially deserving of tender sym- 
pathy, when maltreated by Fortune; and it ministers to the 
public taste by its annual exhibitions. The fifth of these is 
now open, and deserves to be visited more than once and ex- 
amined leisurely. It comprises sixty-four contributions to 
the Fund by artists resident in this city, which will be sold 
at auction on the evening of the 30th inst. Regarding these 
offerings of professional kindliness as not open to criticism, 
we pass them by, being chiefly desirous to commend to notice 
the cream of the general collection. Yet, among the free-will 
tributes first-named, we must be permitted to invite a glance 








at three capital specimens of those innumerable and, inevita- 
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ble sandy beach sea-sides, that now abound in every New 
York Gallery. These three strips of coast and stretches of 
water are painted respectively by Messrs. Suydam, Kensett, 
and Gifford ; and curious is it to observe how the characteris- 
tics of each are apparent, through their family likeness of 
subject—to whit, Mr. Suydam’s careful but unimaginative 
fidelity to nature, Mr. Kensett’s crisp and tasteful touch, Mr. 
Gifford’s powerful expression. A wearied Wall Street broker 
might muse over the first—and fall asleep. A Newport belle 
might muse over the second—and fancy herself inscribing 
upon the dry sand, with ivory parasol-stick, the name of an 
absent inamorato. A Tennyson might muse over the third—~ 
and apostrophize the sea in a new lyric. 

1, The small room, entitled the First Gallery, contains severa 
gems of art ; nor should an acknowledgment of the liberality 
of Messrs. Israel Corse, M. O. Roberts, J. T. Johnston, and 
several other gentlemen be omitted, who have denuded their 
parlour walls to lend lustre to those here before us.—One o- 
the best of these borrowed treasures is the Fisherman's Family 
no, 24, by Jordan, a very comely young wife mending nets>- 
with an eye upon her little one in the cradle—A smail Land- 
scape sketch in oil, by Turner, no. 28, is without doubt an ex- 
periment in high lights; and it takes a master’s hand to give 
effect to such slight material.— With it may be contrasted no 
50, the Standard-Bearer, by Meissonier, a tiny oil painting of 
a single figure, laboriously finished, but with all the freedom 
that one associates in idea with large size. It is an admirable 
specimen of this popular artist—Merle’s Violets, no 19, which 
might almost pass for an Ophelia; Landelle’s Guardian Angels, 
no. 45; Islabert’s Wood Nymph, no. 46; and a Catile Piece by 
Troyon,no. 83, will arrest the most careless passer-by.--A longer 
pause will, we hope, be held before no. 86, The Sister Nurse, 
by Merle, veritably the same “good sister” who has charmed 
so many Visitors to Mr. Belmont’s Gallery, but who here, watch- 
ing over a fine healthy sleeping child, wears not in her aspect 
the tender sadness therein so touchingly portrayed.—The 
name of Achenbach will draw many eyes upon no. 102, a 
small Sea Piece, and to us not a very satisfactory one. Itisa 
coast scene, with fishing boats in the surf, relieved darkly and 
grandly against a sunset sky at once glowing and ominous, 
There is in it the fine bold effect that Achenbach seizes asifby 
right. The drawback is the water; 1t is wool, and might be 
borrowed by Verboeckhoven for one of his sheep. 

Nor is this room devoid of home-made attraction—trying as 
itis for young American artists to have their productions 
placed side by side with those of acknowledged masters. And 
here is one, whose very name was heretofore unknown to us, 
but whom we are most glad to welcome into the ranks, for 
he takes his place with exceeding promise. We allude to 
Mr. A, C. Howland, who exhibits three landscapes of 
moderate size, but of unusual merit. They are all scenes 
in France, beside being unmistakably French in man- 
ner. The school, in this branch, is not perhaps the best in 
these days; nevertheless, if any one can look at no. 91, On the 
Road to Soubise, near Paris, without recognizing in it signs of 
decided ability, we should venture to charge him with lack of 
discernment. You breathe, in looking at it—as at one of Troy- 
on’s pictures—the breath of local air. You are not in the artist’s 
studio. For the rest, Mr. Howland must beware of mannerism, 
the besetting sin of the Parisian painters. He would do well 
also to eschew the peculiar tint of green, to which the French 
landscapists are addicted. It may possibly be found 
through the medium of a Claude Lorraine glass, but 
not in the light of day upon the highways and 
by-ways of France—Would that we could pay the 
same compliments to another exhibitor, who has been long 
enough before the public to have passed beyond the state of 
pupilage—else, why should he exhibit at all? A better posi- 
tion is given in this First Gallery to Mr. Vedder's Landscape 
with Figures, no. 7, than to Meissonier’s “ Standard Bearer,” 
the former being a tiny rough oil sketch probably dashed off 
in half-an-hour, and the subject appropriate only for a comic 
album—a flock of geese waddling along in Indian file. Again, 
there is no. 41, The Picture-Book, by the same artist, another 
study rattled off in an hour or so, clever enough in its way, 
but altogether unworthy so conspicuous a place on these 
walls. It is really provoking, that men of undoubted talent 
will neither paint pictures, nor refrain from thrusting forward 
their rough exercises, Somewhat to blame also are the Man 
agers,— Chenango Lake, no. 71, by Gifford, with the rain-storm 
impending, is an instance of the feeling and power that we 
have already attributed to him.—We greatly like also Ken- 
sett’s Lakes of Killarney, no. 108, a fine point of view finely 
treated, It would have pleased us better, however, if the 
showery sky had found a sympathetic moisture in the herbage. 
Of. course,a cloud may be descending, after a six weeks’ 
drought; but the locality is not remarkable for its dryness, 
and the yellowish green of the earth sayours too much of 
September in these latitudes. 

The Second Gallery is the receptacle of oddg and ends, a 
refuge for water-colour scraps and ladies’ heads in crayon. 
Pass on, then, to the Third, where you shall find, for once, the 
places of honour worthily awarded. On one side of the room 
hangs Mr. Weir’s Taking the Veil, exhibited in this city a 
year or two since, and noticed at length in these columns, 
On the other, precisely opposite, hangs Mr. Tilton’s Venice, a 
large and noble picture. It may be remembered by an oc- 
casional reader, that we have more than once very highly 
eulogized this artist, and have gone at length into the pecu- 
liarities of his method, which is practised, so far as we know, 
only by himself and his countryman Mr. Page. At the same 
time, it is fair to add that Mr. Tilton is terribly abused by his 
professional brethren, and has been made;the mark for some 
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severe newspaper criticisms. He paints down, we are glad 
to see and to say, both the abusers and the hypercritics. But 
we have no care to go over beaten ground again. We only 
advise all who visit these rooms to sit down quietly for ten 
minutes, over against this rendering of a most familiar scene— 
not to form an opinion or a prepossession at a single glance. 
We know no works of this kind, that are so slow in their ap- 
peal to the senses and the judgment; none, on the other 
hand, that take so strong a hold, if you have patience to let 
appreciation grow.—Close by this glowing Venice, hangs a 
Holy Family, no. 74, by Bouguerau, cold as an icicle and with- 
out a suspicion of orientalism ; but, despite its grey and blue 
and white, it is beautiful exceedingly in drawing and in senti- 
ment. You wish it warmer in colouring; but you can scarcely 
fail to admire it.—And there are several good things in this 

room, by New York artists. A solemn and stately grandeur 
is infused by Mr. Colman into his Cliffs at Brenton’s Cove, 

Newport, no. 201.—From Mr. Dana’s Stable Window, no 217, 

looks outa horse’s head, “as large as lifeand twice as natural.” 

—Mr. Guy’s little girl lolling back in her crimson chair and 
playing Solitaire, in no. 192, drew us several times into pleased 

examination.—Mr. Weir’s Merchant's Wife, no. 187, shows how 
carefully he works and how well-based is his reputation.— 
Mr. Nehlig sparkles in no. 188, After - Marriage, France, 16th 

Century.—Finally, though it is a German work and not Ameri- 

can, Muller’s Letter- Writer, Venice, no. 198, is one of the 
soundest and most satisfactory of the pictures that hang upon 
the walls. 

There are not many bits of canvasin the Fourth Gallery that 
invite comment, though a whole chapter might be written on 
no. 259, Mr. Farrer’s White Mountain Brook, that hangs in the 
further corner. 

**T bubble into eddyin bays, 

1 babble on the pebbles,’ 
says the Catalogue; and it would ‘seem as though Mr. Farrer 
had taken this description as indicative of the mode in-which he, 
no less than his brook, should proceed. Such bubbling and 
babbling, such minute elaboration, such misspent toil upon de- 
tail—these have certainly been witnessed among the Pre- 
Raphaelite landscapists, but are neither to be admired nor 
commended. Nay, if every object on the canvas is to be 
wrought out with equal care, how happens it that the melan- 
choly damsel, who is probably finding “sermons in stones,” 
&c., is but one degree more finished than are Mr. Vedder's 
figures human or animal? An intensity and immensity of 
blue and green have been lavished by Mr. Farrer upon his 
foliage and his mountains; but the lady is all a neutral tint. 
Awarding to this artist the merit of conveying a fine sense of 
atmospheric effect, we must own that for the rest he pro- 
vokes us. We are glad to hear that he is a young man. 
We recognize in him signs of undeniable talent. We hope 
he will outgrow the dives with which he is afflicted.— 
Mr. Bradford’s Coast of Labrador, no. 254, which adjoins this 
nonsensical brook, may be studied by way of contrast. It is 
full of feeling. A time-stricken and dismantled wreck lies 
ashore upon a desolate coast: The pale sun cannot enliven 
the grey and sombre tints. It is allin good keeping; an im- 
pressive subject, carefully and creditably handled.—Would 
you smile with pleasant recognition of Childhood's Happy 
Hours? Plant yourself before Mr. Guy’s picture so-called, 
no. 265, and laugh with the merry little group riding in an 
ox-cart. Truly, Mr. Guy has made rapid progress. His are 
cheerful subjects, and he manages them with much delicacy 
and nicety of touch.—A large Hnglish Landscape, by Creswick 
of London, no. 239, is curious, as being entirely unlike any of 
its neighbours. It has the look of a water-colour—and is 
none the worse for it. 

We do not urge our readers to visit this collection, only 
because they will thereby aid an excellent cause ; but because 
they will find much better entertainment therein, than they 
have probably been lcd to expect. 

———_ 


OLD CLOTHES.—WHAT BECOMES OF THEM. 


The Times has a curious article, showing what becomes of 
the old clothes picked up in London :— 

Those that are intended to remain in this country (England) 
have to be tutored and transformed. The “ clobberer,” the “ re- 
viver,” and the “ translator” lay hands upon them. The duty of 
the “clobberer” is to patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as 
possible the garments to their prigtine appearance; black 
cloth garments pass into the hands of the “ revivers,” who re- 
rape seedy black coats, and, for the moment, make them 

ook as good as new. The “ translator’s” duty is of a higher 
order ; his office is to transform one garment into another—the 
skirts of a cast-off coat, being the least worn purt, make capi- 
tal waistcoats and tunics for children, &c. Hats are revived 
in a still more wonderful manner; they are cut down to take 
out the grease marks, re-lined, and appear in the shops like 
new ones. 

The streets surrounding the old clothes market are full of 
shops where these “ clobbered” and “ revived” goods are ex- 
= for sale, and really a stranger to the trade would not 

now but that they were new goods. There is a department 
of the market also dedicated to old clothes, male and female, 
“ clubbered” and “revived.” It is a touching sight to see the 
class of persons who frequent the men’s market, and turn over 
tbe seedy black garments that are —. t best to put 
on a good appearance—the toil-worn clerks, who for some 
social reason are expected to apparel themselves in black, and 
the equally care-worn members of the clerical profession, 
chiefly curates, whose meagre stipends do not permit of the 
extravagance of new suits of clothes. The ladies’ market is a 

vast wardrobe of silk dresses ; but, if we are to believe the sales- 
woman, the matrons of England are more thrifty than we gave 
them credit for. “ Servants come here to p' sir! No, 
indeed, sir ; ladies worth hundreds of pounds,” was the repl 
we got to our inquiries as to the class of purchasers. Bl 
cloth clothes that are too far gone to be “ clobbered” and “ re- 
vived” are always sent abroad to be cut up to make ceps. 
France takes the best of these old clothes for this purpose. 


The linings are stripped out, and in this condition they are 
admitted duty free as old rags. Russia and Poland, where 
caps seem to be universally worn by the working population, 
are content with still more threadbare garments to be cut up 
for this purpose. 

The t bulk of our cast-off clothes of all kinds, however, 
find t way to two markets—lIreland and Holland. The 
old clothes bags of the collectors may, in fact, be said to be 
emptied out in the land of Erin, as far as the ordinary order of 
clothes go, while to Holland only special articles of apparel are 
exported. Singularly enough, the destination of the red tunics 
of the whole British infantry is the chests of the sturdy Dutch- 
man. The sleeves are cutoff, and they are made to button ina 
double-breasted fashion ; thus re-modelled, they are worn next 
to the skin like a flannel waistcoat by all careful Dutchmen 
among the labouring classes. The Irish chiefly favour cor- 
duroys, and we suspect the worn-out legs of British pantaloons 
4 = material are cut off and converted into breaches for 

a 

Our readers will perhaps haye noticed the special avidi 
the dealers in old clothes evince for all kinds of saw tooneowe 
full dress liveries, volunteers’ uniforms, beadles’ coats, &c. 
One of the largest dealers in London in these ae dresses 
once said to us, seeing a guardsman going along the street, 
“ A thousand to one that coat comes into my hands.” A lord 
mayor’s footman’s full dress livery is viewed by these gentr 
with wolfish eyes, These are the great prizes of the profession 
—and their barbaric splendours are destined for a special 
market—the South Coast of Africa. We ourselves saw an as- 
sortment of well-preserved liveries of the heir to the proudest 
throne in the world, just being packed for exportation to the 
grand destination of all fine liveries we have just mentioned. 
It should be some solace to the parish beadle that his clothes, 
instead of descending in the social scale like those of ordinary 
civilians, are destined to flame upon the back of some auto- 
crat who holds the lives of thousands of men at his disposal, 
instead of only being the emblems of terror to poor parish boys. 
The vast majority of the scarlet coats of our officers that are a 
little worn find their way to the great annual fair at Leipsic. 
There is a belief in the trade that the destination of this bright 
scarlet cloth is the cuffs and facings of the civil officials in 
the Russian Government. However this may be, the fact of 
second-hand regimentals finding their way to the great Ger- 
man fair is undoubted. The pepper-and-salt greatcoats of our 
infantry go to our agricultural districts and to the Cape, but 
the heavier and more valuable artillery cloaks find their way 
to Holland; and that country and Ireland absorb between 
them the cast-off clothes of the police. 

‘There’is one odd item of old clothes that has a singular 
history. There are still a certain class in the community ad- 
dicted to the use of silk velvet waistcoats. After adorning 
the respectable corporation of somé provincial grocer until he 
is thoroughly tired of it, what does our reader think is its 
ultimate destination—the pate of some street German or Polish 
Jew! In obedience to a Rabbinical law it isnot considered 
right by someof the more conscientious Hebrews to go un- 
covered, and these second-hand waistcoats are bought up to 
make skullcaps for their use. 

But old clothes, after they have served the purposes of two 
or three classes of society, are yet far from closing their career; 
when they have seen their worst they take altogether a new 
lease of existence. When old clothes are too bad for anything 
else they are still good enough for shoddy and mungo. Bauey, 
Dewsbury, and Leeds have been described as the grand centres 
of woollen rags—the tatterdemalion capitals into which are 
drawn all the greasy, frowsy, cast-off clothes of Europe, and 
whence issue the pilot cloths, the petershams, the beavers, the 
talmas, the chesterfields, and the mohairs in which our modern 
dandies disport themselves. The old rags, after being reduced 
to the condition of wool by enormous toothed wheels, are 
mixed witha varying amount of fresh wool, and the whole 
is then worked up into the fabrics we have mentioned, which 
now have the run of fashion. It is estimated that shoddy and 
mungo supply the materials for a third of the woollen manu- 
factures 0 country. Hereis a grand transformation. No 
man can say that the materials of the coat he is wearing has 
not been already on the back of some greasy beggar. In one 
corner of the “animal products department” in the South 
Kensington Museum the visitor can see hundreds of specimens 
of this shoddy and mungo—a perfect resurrection of the old 
clothes from every country in Europe. The cast-off wardrobes 
of civilised man by a law of commerce are sucked into this 
country,and mainly into this metropolis, and in return we 
distribute it in perfect fabrics, destined to go once more the 
round of civilisation. Hops, we are told, of a certain quality, 
cannot be grown without the manureof land rags. Thus, 
the final destination of old clothes after all is the human frame, 
and we only finally lose sight of them when, instead of clothing 
this vile corpus, they are transmuted into the body itself, as we 
quaff the foaming tankard, or the more genteel bottled bitter 
of Bass or Allsopp. 


JASMIN, THE BARBER-PoET.—I had been invited to meet 
him at the salon of Madame Blaze de Bury—a sort of Madame 
de Statl—author of a work in French on Austria, Hungary, 
&c. Well,1 went. The company was small, and what they 
call choisie. Jasmin was, of course, the lion, as he has been 
everywhere in Paris. He talks with immense rapidity, fire 
and animation—is very frank and hearty in his manner— 
speaks with freedom of himself and his works—and is, in all 
respects, a child of nature, and the nature southern. He is 
now about fifty-five years old, with a face of infinite expres- 
sion, and already marked with deep lines traced by the ardent 
desires that have inspired his poetical career. His dark hair 
and complexion, his flashing eye and varying voice, present 
an exterior perfectly in harmony with his genius. We had 
the great and rare pleasure of hearing him recite some of his 
best pieces; and what a singular exhibition it was! It was 
not acting; it was not declamation ; but it was a reproduction 
of the poetical spirit of the pieces, by voice, eye, hand, atti- 
tude and gesture. It was wonderful and perfect. He was 
possessed and overmastered by the inspiration. +4 you 
remem!jer what I said in 7; | ates ey Fa a sonine 
rhapsodists ; he is a perfect illustration. In the pathetic pas- 
sages he wept with- uncontrollable feeling ; and I saw the tears 
flowing down many a cheek. 

I had a long conversation with him, and was greatly de- 
lighted with his unaffected good sense, as well as with his in- 
comparable vivacity ; and I could perfectly understand the 
fact, that on many occasions he has been listened to by four 
or five thousand people, with an indescribable enthusiasm— 
that he has filled the theatres of Southern France, when even 
Rachel had half the boxes empty. 

But these exhibitions have not been for himself, they have 
been for charitable objects. He bas poured wealth into the 
treasuries of public institutions; he has finished churches that 
have remained unfinished for centuries; and the cities of the 
south have vied with one another in bestowing public hon- 





ours on their benefactor. Two cities have granted 


Y |* ring-tailed falcon,’ the male of which bird is blue.” 


him their arms; others have sent him superb seal rings; 
others, the freedom of the corporation. The French Academy 
has decreed that his language is a national language, and that 
he is a national poet; and the higher literary celebrities of 
France study and applaud his works.—Professor Felton. 


GRANTLEY BERKELEY’s ORNITHOLOGY.—There has been 
considerable discussion and correspondence in certain Lon- 
don papers lately, d-propos to the above-named sporting na- 
turalist’s published dictum concerning goshawks. The sub- 
ject has not much general interest; but it has drawn out the 
following epistle in Punch, which is worth preserving. 

GRANTLEY,—You’re a Spoortsman and I’m a Poacher. 
What's the difference tween a patridge and a sparrer? That’s 
what I sa: I did once say I took a patridge for a sparrer- 
hawk. ’Twas when a Geam keeper found me wi’ the patridge. 
If you'll believe me, I thought it was a sparrerhawk. 

ou’ll say you knows better. Better about hawks? Come, 
now, Grantley. How about the Goshawk? Hears you wrote 
a letter about unin the Zimes. Understand you says you shot 
five on ’em tother day in this here county. Five Goshawks. 
Goshawks, common birds in Hampshur. Hen Harriers! 
Them’s your Hampshur Goshawks, Grantley. “By the 
word ‘goshawk,’ I suppose is meant the ‘hen et or 
hat’s 
what you says. Which is wuss, Grantley Berkeley, my mis- 
take or yourn ? 

We ought to know summut about hawks, both on us. Birds 
of a feather, hawks, you, and me. Consarned in the pursuit 0’ 
geam. But I hunts wi’ the owl too, when the moon’s up, for 
a shiny night is my delight in the sason o’the year. The 
Owl is the bird o’ wisdom, Grantley. He knows a hawk from 
a hen harrier. I wonder you don’t, of all English gentleman. 
Thought you know’d al] bout woodcraft. Falconry! Fancied 

ou was up to all whatsomedever about that there, anyhow. 
What would are a one o’ any of them there old ancesters 0” 
yourn, as spent their time in hawkun, and used to goo about 
wi’ falcons on their fistes, a thought o’ you if he could a fore- 
seed you takun a hen harrier fora goshawk! Dost n’t know 
that the Goshawk was reckoned one of the first-rate hawks by 
them there ancient Barons as wore coats of arms, and wentto 
war on hossback cased in iron, wi’ shields and battle-axes ? 
Dost ’nt know that there was long-winged hawks, that is true 
falcons, and short-winged hawks, my friend the Sparrerhawk, 
and the Goshawk, yourn, Grantley? And dost n’t know that 
kites, and buzzards, and harriers, was counted ’mongst what 
they called the ignoble falcons? I got an old book at whoam, 
mun, tells all about it, bless ’ee. 

Goshawk, Astur Palumbarius. Got anew book, too, tells 
all bout that likewise. Hen Harrier, Circus Cyaneus. Them’s 
the larned neams o’ nateral history. Book ’em, Grantley. 
Goo to British Museum up in Lunnun. There thee’st zee 
Goshawk and Hen Harrier, both on ’em, stuffed, and by’n by 
larn to tell one from t’other. 

I got another book at whoam. A old book, wi’ leather 
covers. Bigger than books be now-a-days. Printed in dif- 
ferent fashioned letters, most wi’ e’s at the ends on ’em. 
Shakspeare! There, in a play, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
says he know’d a hawk from a handsaw. Grantley, I doubt 
if thee ever didst; but arter the infamation which I’ve a gin 
thee, I hopes in futur, at laste, thee know a hawk from a 
harrier. I be, or a med say wuz, Bos Moopy. 

The Cellarage, St. Swithin’s Walk. 

P.8.—I should be glad to drink your Honner’s health, it 
you would chuck half-a-crown or so down this here “e; 

A Hippen TREASURE.—The Emperor Maximilian, says a 
German journal, has a chance of digging out a hidden trea- 
sure. The highly romantic story was as follows: When Na- 
poleon I. dethroned the Bourbons in Spain, the Mexicans, 
whose eyes had been opened by Humboldt to the effect that 
they were a nation of seven millions, and subdued by eighty 
thousand Spaniards, became encouraged and threw off the 
Spanish yoke. The Vice King sent during the revolution four 
millions of gold pieces, together with other numerous trea- 
sures, to Madrid. This happened in June, 1808. The escort 
was, however, attacked by one hundred men and massacred, 
save one cavalry officer and a few ot his men, who acted in 
concert with the robbers. 

To avoid the vigilance of the government the bandits con- 
cluded to hide the treasure in the ground, and to divide it af- 
ter the expiration of one year. At the foot of a precipice one 
thousand feet high, of a hollow deep in the mountain, was 
a cave; there the treasure was dragged, the cave walled up 
by the same kind of rocks, the intervais filled with earth and 
plants, and, finally, a little brook was directed in such a man- 
ner as to pass like a cataract over the place. Now the robbers 
spread Out the rumour that the whole story of the robbery 
was invented by the Vice King himself, and that he had 
brought the treasure in safety. The so-accused was called to 
account. But the robbers did not enjoy their treasure, as 
already before the expiration of the year they had either 
killed themselves among each other or were defunct. A Ger- 
man traveller named Muller, celebrated by his climbing the 
Pic of Orizaba, learned the secret from the lips of an aged, dy- 
ing Indian. The Imperial government, to whom the place 
has been pointed out by Muller, is now about to search for the 
treasure, as the historical facts seem to justify the truth of the 
story. 

Harmony rx Cotours.—The Champs Elysées have been 
startled by the appearance of two novelties. One, which 
Prince Demidoff had already made known to us about twenty 
years ago, is a Muscovite drosky, of the most faithful local 
colouring, and driven this time by a Prince Nariskin. The 
other is the realization of one of Virgil’s dreams, who awaited 
the return of Eden in order to see red, purple, and golden 
sheep. Without the aid of Fairies, or the intervention of any 
good Genius, our elegant ladies who take the air give themselves 
the satisfaction of holding, in their laps orange, pale-green, or 
sky-blue dogs. This metamorphosis is performed solely by the 
magic of modern dyeing. Formerly it was the fashion for the 
fair ones to have their boots to match such and such a toilette ; 
now it is their dogs that metch their dresses; and they say to 
their femmes de : “Give me my dove-coloured dress 
and mauve dog to-day.” Are we not on the brink of a fatal 
precipice? What if this love of harmony at any price lead the 
queens of fashion to dye their servants’ hair, and, who knows, 
perhaps even that of their husbands? Thus we shall revive 
and exaggerate the custom of the Middle Agés, which con- 
sisted in wearing the colours of one’s lady-love.—Paris letter 
in the Courrier Unis. 


Procress aT Arcacnon.—“ Having been the first English 
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mischief wrought there by its popularity. All the beauty 
cannot be di ; the rich Tine forest still remains, with 
its delicious odours; the cottages are still covered in greenery 
and flowers, and on the ht some more solid mansions have 
been built, for the use of winter guests; but every eligible 
site and good inch of land is now of value, and the houses 
elbow one another so closely as all but to destroy free access 
to the border of the sea-lake, on which, too, circulation is in- 
terrupted by the licence granted to some rich bay 
whose new villas project on the strand so as to make a circuit 
necessary. It may be crotchety to regret these changes, but 
it cannot be helped. 

“The Landes, too, appear to be no less prosperously losing 
their distinctive barrenness, at least along the course of the 
railroad down from Bordeaux into Spain. M. About’s charm- 
ing novel on their culture, bids fair to become a piece of real 
history, in place of being (as we read it) a fairy tale. eee, 8 
ing and drainage are doing their work. The peasants are be- 
ginning to cultivate maize and tobacco, and to attempt at the 
vine (at present but a scrubby attempt). It seems as if more 
than one species of tree can be prevailed on to grow. There 
are even magnolias to be seen in the gay and neat gardens of 
the station-houses. Here and there ure rising churches and 
cottages ; the latter, it is true, too largely such mere cubical 
boxes as we are used to associate with the idea of an Ameri- 
can clearing ; but life, and hope, and progress have, during the 
last four years, made strides not to be overlooked. The wil- 
derness is in course of being reclaimed, at the expense of its 
desolate grandeur. 

“ Old costumes, meanwhile, are vanishing ; and, in some cases, 
vexatiously. For instance, the English traveller who tries in 
Bordeaux to purchase that best of winter travelling-caps, the 
woollen bonnet or derret of the Basque peasant, is mocked in 
its place with the offer of a starved hybrid thing, neither 
Southern nor Scotch (in spite of its checked biack and white 
border), and if he remonstrates, is told that no gentleman can 
condescend to aberret now, but that this, its substitute, is ‘ fresh 
from London.’ The ‘entente cordiale’ is oddly illustrated on 
every side. One reads recommendations of the delightful 
woollen wares manufactured by the English firm of ‘ Linds- 
lay Woolsley & Co.’ ‘ Cook’ for kitchen-fires is advertised 
by the Bordeaux coal-merchants; and ‘ the Spor?’ is subtile 
and authoritative in describing the points of a ‘ handsome cab.’ 
No intercourse seems to have any effect in drying ” the 
wonders of the well of French orthography when British 
names are in question.” 


A Dancrrovus Game.—Crocodiles are more numerous in 
the river at Paknam-Ven than in that of Chantaboun. I 
continually saw them throw themselves from the banks into 
the water; and it has frequently happened that careless fish- 
ers, or persons who have imprudently fallen asleep on the 
shore, have become their Prey. or have afterwards died of the 
wounds inflicted by them. This latter has happened twice 
during my stay here. It is amusing, however—tfor one is in- 
terested in observing the habits of animals all over the world 
—to see the manner in which these creatures catch the apes, 
which sometimes take a fancy to play with them. Close to 
the bank lies the crocodile, his body in the water, and only 
his capacious meuth above the surface, ready to seize any- 
thing that may come within reach. A troop of apes catch 
sight of him, seem to consult together, approach little by 
little, and commence their frolics, by turns actors and specta- 
tors. One of the most active or most impudent jumps from 
branch to branch tili within a respectful distance of the cro- 
codile, when, hanging by one claw, and with the dexterity 
previee to these animals, he advances and retires, now giving 

is enemy a blow with his paw, at another time only pretend- 
ing todo so. The other apes, enjoying the fun, evidently 
wish to take part in it, but the other branches being too high, 
they form a sort of chain by laying hold of each other’s paws, 
and thus swinging backwards and forwards, while any one of 
them who comes within reach of the crocodile torments him 
to the best of his ability. Sometimes the terrible jaws sud- 
denly close, but not upon the audacious ape, who just es- 
capes; then there are cries of exultation from the tormentors, 
who gambol about joyfully. Occasionally, however, the 
claw is entrapped, and the victim dragged with the rapidity 
of lightning beneath the water, when the whole troop dis- 
perse, groaning and shrieking. The misadventure does not, 
however, prevent their recommencing the game a few days 
acterwards.—Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China. 





Saran anp Susan; a New Cummpanzer.—Mr. Frank 
Buckland, the naturalist, writes this pleasant sketch in a re- 
cent London weekly paper. 


“Those who are ataloss where to spend an hour or so 
these miserable November afternoons, I would strongly advise 
to go up at once and see the Chimpanzee which Mr. Bartlett 
brought with him from Liverpool not many hours since. 

“ As in duty bound I hastened to pay my respects, and found 
Sarah (for this is the name of the new beast) sitting on her box 
in the new monkey-house, 

“ Like Jove in his chair, 
King of the air. 

“ A quiet, docile-looking creature is Sarah. She is covered 
with jet-black hair, and is about as big as a good-sized terrier 
dog when in begging attitude; and, pecting @ slight cold and 
cough, is apparently in excellent health. Her face is exceed- 
ingly human, very much more so than that of her companion 
Susan, the ourang-outang. When allowing me to take her 
measurement she stretched her limbs, and watched what I 
‘was doing with the air of lazy yet watchful indifference which 
often characterises an old gentleman having his gouty leg 
fomented. I gave her my watch, which she immediately ap- 
plied to her huge podecting mates. lip ; I then put it to her ear, 
and she listened to the ticking with the wondering face of a 
child; she then dragged my hand down to examine it again, 
and evinced a strong desire to examine its internal anatomy 
by means of her long probe-like finger. She remained very 
quiet while I took her measurements.—‘ All of a sudden, 
while taking my notes, I missed a book, and, turning round 
sharply, saw that Susan had come behind me and had suddenly 
snatched the book away. The fact is, that Susan is excessively 

ealous of the attention shown by visitors to Sarah; and Mr. 
artlett tells me that when these two anthropoid ladies were 
first introduced to each other, the scene was comical in the 
extreme, Susan betook herself into the middle of her \ 
and set up all her hideous red hair, evidently trying to make 
herself as big and as formidable-looking as possible, like a cat 
when @ dog suddenly comes upon her round acorner. An 
immense deal of monkey palaver and conversation then took 
place, which might have been mistaken for the new arrival 
giving the latest news from the West of Africa, but which 
really meant a challenge of defiance. Like boys newly arrived 
at school, the object of these creatures was evidently to see 
who was to be master, and the result of the last few hours has 


A lady who had come to visit the new arrival brought her 
some grapes, &c. Susan immediately came forward to 
claim her share of the grapes; but on Chimp also coming 
forward, she retired looking as disagreeable 
as a jilted young lady. : 
ot Chimp; for when a grape was given to her ri 
barckward like a jibbing horse, nearly the whole length of her 
cage, and danced up and down inthe most excited manner, 
all the time uttering cries which reminded one strongly of a 
child some five or six years old undergoing corporal punish- 
ment with a bit of birch rod. This performance, Mr. Bartlett 
tells me, takes place every time this “ naughty, child ”-like 
animal cannot immediately get what it wants. These creatures 
are, in fact, continually playing with each other the whole 
day ; “and I saw a most interesting piece of mancuvring on 
the partof Susan to obtain, under false tences, an apple 
which lay within the range of Chimp’s long arms. Susan 
evidently had not pluck enough to come and claim the apple, 
which was her rightful property, but endeavoured to steal it, 
which she did by gradually rolling and playing with the chair 
up to the place where the apple lay ; she then dropped off the 
chair and wriggled herself towards it like a deer-stalker in a 
mountain gully ; she ultimately stretched out her arm, seized 
it, and instantly bolted. Chimp in a moment was after her, 
and seizing her by her long hair, pulled her backwards, and 
apparently tried to jump up and down on her procumbent 
person, till she letgo the coveted dainty. —— both 
Susan and Sarah are amazingly human in their looks, and I 
am sorry to say in their actions also, though Chimp evidently 
has most brains ofthe two. 

“This is (Mr. Bartlett tells me) the first time that these two 
creatures have ever been alivein any European collection at 
the same time, so that if we wish to visit our “‘ poor relations,” 
who as the niggers have it, can speak if they choose, but are 
silent for the fear of beiag put to hard work, we have now an 
excellent opportunity of so doing. Please remember not fall 
in love with and show too much attention to Sarah, or you 
will surely excite the jealousy of Susan, and who will probably 
immediately resent the affront, and that will indeed be, as the 
poet has it, 


she ran 


“A nice situation, 
For Sarah's young man.” 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 831.—By M. Paul Loquin. 
BLACK. 





WITT: 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUuTION TO PROBLEM No. 830. 
White. 
1.QtoQB 1. B tks B (a) 
2. KttoQ7 2. K to R2, or Bto R2 
3. Q, or Kt, mates. 

(a) If Black play 1 P tks Kt, White moves 2 Q to R; or, if1K 
tks B, White plays 2Q to K R; and in either case Q mates next 
time. 

The Game below was played ata private soirée at the house of 
Mr. Sich at Chiswick, the combatants being Mr. Pertect and Mr. 
Aevwentiath, against Mr. Sich and Mr. Giuseppi, playing alter- 
nately. 

White (L. &P.) Black (G. &8.) 





White (L.&P.) Black (G. &8.) 





1PtoK4 PtoK4 24B tks B Qto Kt2 
2KttoK B38 KttoQB3 25Q toQB5 ne 

3 PtoQB3 ttoB3 BWKktoQBsq RtoB2 
4PtoQ4 P tks? 27Q to B6 Q tks Q 

5 PtoKk5 Kt to K5 28 R tks Q R toQ Raq 
6 P tks P PtoQ4 29PtoK6(b) RtoK2 
7TBtoQKt5 BtoK Kt5 30 B to B5 KRto K eq 
8 Castles B to K2 3L KtoBsq QRtoQBsq 
9Btks Kt,ch Ptks B 82 K to K 2 QRtoBsq 
10 QtoR4 Q toQ2 Ee tet ty PtoQR4 
11 QKttoQ2 Castles (KR) | 34Pto Kt5 QRtoBsq 
2KtoKsqg PtoK B4 85 K to K 3 KRtoQ sq 
1PtoKR3 Btks Kt 4 $2} bed > fy ut 
14 Kt tks B QtoK3 387 K toK 5 toKR4 
15 QtoB2 QRtoQKt, sq | 388 PtoK 7 R to K sq 
16 Bto B4 PtoKR3 389 K to K6(c) QRtoQsq 
17PtoQR3 PtoQBé 40 R tks P PtoQd 
18 QRtoQsq QtoQKt3 41 RtoQ7 R tks R 

19 b to Bsq P tks P 42 K tks R K to B 2 (da) 
20 Kt tks P BtoB4 43 B tks P R tks P, ch 
21 Rtks Kt(a) BPtksR 44 K to B6 K to K sq 
22 BtoK3 QRto K sq 45 P to Q Kt6, and wins. 
23 PtoQ Kt4 B tks Kt 





(a) Hazardous as this sacrifice may appear, it actually proved 
to be the saving clause.—(b) We invite the attention of our readers 
tothis position. It forms a study of remarkable interest, and will 
well repay the closest examination.—(c) Much better than taking 
the Pawa with King, which would have enabled Black to play the 
King to B 2, and relieve their game.—(d) The following curious 


and interesting variation would have arisen had Black advan 

the Q’s Pawn (e. 9) s 
42. P toQé6 44. KtoQ2 P (Queens) (ch) 

43. K tks R PtoQ7 45. B to Q6, and Black cannot 


prevent White’s Pawn from Queening. 





Livine Cuess.—Some fifteen or sixteen years since, on the 
opening of the Lowther Rooms, ia King William-street, 
Strand, since the temporary chapel of the orations, and still 
more recently occupied as Mr. Woodin’s Polygraphic Hall, 
there was a large Chess-board laid on the floor, and men and 
women, d as pawns and pieces, were in attendance for 
the use of those who might choose to play at what was term- 
ed “Living Chess,” The manner was as follows:—The 





- 





players were mounted in two boxes, something like pulpits, 

directed the living Chessmen to move, or take an oppo- 
nent, which was always conducted by an encounter of wea- 
pons, and the defeated person driven off the board. The 
— was five shillings each ow per game, and the 
oo were admitted at one shilling each as spectators.” 

account may be relied on, as the writer, being a lover of 
the game, once ventured to play a game with the “ Living 
Chess ;” but he found that, however novel the affair was, 
though it might do for once, yet the battling of their man, 
and their not being specimens of “still life,” was very per- 
| ae to the player, and from the fidgetting of the indivi- 

ual Chessmen he was in momentary expectation of seein 

some of his pawns or pieces take huff and walk off the boar 
without leave. The speculation was not a successful one, a8 
few good players adopted a second edition of the game; so 
it remained open but two or three months, and the Kings, 
Queens, Bishops, Knights, Rooks, and Pawns doffed their 
costume, and sought employment in some other sphere, where 
they were more at liberty to follow their own inclination than 
at “ Living Chess.”—“ Notes and Queries.” 





VATTEMARE AND METTERNICH.—In England he acted 
forty different parts in one evening. We see such things 
frequently now-a-days without being astonished; but at that 
time the spectators thought nothing much short of sorcery 
could enable him to change his costumes and to adapt him- 
self to another part at such miraculously short notice. He 
almost invariably performed in public on the stage; ina 
= few instances only could he be induced to show his 
skill before private circles in the palaces of princes. Once 
Prince Metternich asked him to act at his palace. Vattemare 
had, as usual, a thousand excuses; but the Prince insisting, 
he consented, upon the condition that, after the beginning of 
the performance, no one, whoever it was, should be admit- 
ted into the saloon. The Prince accepted the condition, and 
gave orders to the servants accordingly. At the time ap- 
pointed, Vattemare begins his performance before an audience 
consisting of the cream of the Vienna aristucracy, who listen- 
ed in profoundest silence to the clever performer, when all at 
once a dispute is heard on the staircase between a guest who 
will absolutely enter the apartment and the servant who de- 
nies admittance, according to the orders he has received. The 
controversy becomes more and more lively; and the guest, 
whose voice is soon recognized as that of a well-known mem- 
ber of the diplomatic corps, expresses his displeasure in terms 
by no means complimentary. In the mean time Vattentare 
has stopped in his performance, glancing reproachfully at 
Prince Metternich, who, remembering his proniise, despatches 
some servants with the order to make peace between the dis- 
putants. The servants, however, soon return with the assu- 
rance that neither in the corridor nor on the staircase had 
any one been en ina dispute. The company perceive 
now that the quarrel has taken place in Vattemare’s throat, 
and are highly amused.—Letler from Paris. 





Risks IN PrrvaTE THEATRICALS.—Your readers already 
know per se, or by this column in the paper, that private thea- 
tricals are quite the rage in Paris. Amongst the fair debu- 
tantes in the elevated circles of society may be cited Madame 
Osmond du Tillet, who has arranged a charming little theatre 
in her very charming mansion in the Avenue St. Cloud; so 
that everything is charming—the fair hostess certainly not 
excluded. Her favourite réle is Gilda in “ Rigoletto,” which 
she admirably sings, but the chief male characters are repre- 
sented at her soirées not by amateurs but by professionals. 
Thus, being once in sad want of a Duke, she engaged Signor 
Juliani, the nom de scéne for the less poetic nomenclature M. 
Ropiquet, but as that gentleman did not duly attend the re- 
h she found another stage grandee in his place. Hence 
an appeal to the Tribunal of the Seine, which, although a 
“Tribunal Civil,” was ungallant enough to condemn the lady 
to pay 500 francs to the operatic singer, as the latter proved 
that he met with a serious accident one evening after a party 
at Alexandre Dumas’, and, consequently could not accept the 
honour proffered him by Madame Osmond.—Paris letter. 





Tue CABINET ORGAN.—The instrument known as the 
Cabinet Organ is quite as great an improvement upon the 
melodeon, introduced some twenty years ago, or its successor, 
the harmonium, as a concert grand-piano-forte of to-day is 
over the imperfect pianos in vogue a quarter of a century 
since. The melodeon lost favour from a lack of capacity for 
expression. Its music was monotonous to a degree annoying 
to cultivated ears. The harmonium was an improvement 
upon the melodeon, but still failed to satisfy to the extent 
demanded by its use in chapels, school-rooms, or halls, as a 
support to choral singing. Within a couple of years, Messrs. 
Mason and Hamlin, who have always taken the lead in this 
country as manufacturers of reed instruments, have succeeded 
in largely overcoming the defects noticed in instruments of 
this class.—Vew York World. 





FotLowine A Bap Examprz.—A writer in the Paris Sport 
complains, not without reason, of the mode in which phea- 
sants are “slaughtered” in battue shooting, pow become so 
fashionable in French aristocratic circles. The reproach of 
the system is not new to English ears; but the manner of 
practising it in France now-a-days seems certainly to be in 
advance of that known among ourselves, both as regards sys- 
tematic destruction, and the thoroughly utilitarian point of 
view in which it is carried out. Pheasant-shooting in France, 
says the writer in question, has pow become very much the 
same thing as though a man took a a to cut the throats of 
the inhabitants of his poultry yard. © identify still more 
the two processes, and make the comparison more striking, 
great care is taken, when one of these battues has been fixed, 
to fatten before killing, so that the produce may be worth 
more either for the kitchen or the market. Feeding is care- 
fully attended to until the appointed day arrives, when some 
minister, or “ excellency,” or “ highness,” is invited to take 
part in the “sport.” A portion of the covert is then pre- 
viously enclosed, and the rest well beaten; and when the vic- 
tims have been properly driven into their toils, the slaughter- 
house is surrounded with guns, and its unfortunate animals 


ced — of. Such is now battue shooting, as systematiz- 
ed 


an as placed beyond the reach of disappoint- 
ment.” —The “ Field. 


BEARING TO THE LeFt.—It is a remarkable fact that per- 
sons losing themselves in the forest, or in a snow storm, maai- 
fest invariably a tendency to turn round gradually to the 
left, to the extent even of eventually moving ina circle. The 
explanation of this is found probably in the fact that the 
limbs and muscles of the right side are generally better de- 

oped than those of the left side. Under the excitement 
felt when one is lost, and in the absence of any guiding line, 
the superior energy of the right limbs throws the pedestrian 
i round on the left, 
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PResiDENT PETROLEUM Company.—We understand that this 
Company bids fair to become one of the best paying and 
managed Companies in the country. Its immense territory, 
of the best quality boring lands, is put into the company 
at the very low price of one hundred dollars per acre, being its 
actual cost. Parties subscribing to this stock have the advantage 
in this particular, which makes the investment very safe and re- 
liable—but a limited number of shares of its working capital re- 
main unsold, and are being rapidly taken up. The Company have 
already had an offer for a small portion of its land, which, if ac- 
cepted, would enable them to divide amongst its stockholders 
more than the subscription price of its stock. 


We can safely recommend this stock to our readers as a first- 
classinvestment. It is managed by highly respectable and com- 
petent gentlemen, who have already commenced operations for 
the full de velopment of the land. 

Amongst the Subscribers to the Stock appear the names of 
some of our first-class Bank Presidents, Merchants and Bankers. 

For further particulars we refer to the advertisement in our 
columns, or to the Subscription Agents, Messrs. L. H. Sumpson & 
Co., No, 64 Cedar-street, New-York, who furnish Maps, Prospec- 
tus, &c., or to the Office of the Company, 71 Broadway, N. Y.— 
Com, Advertiser. 





PRESIDENT 
PETROLEUM COMP NY, 
PRESIDENT, 


VENANGO COUNTY, PENN. 





Organised under the Laws of Pennsylvania. 





OFFICERS : 


President—AMORY EDWARDS, Esq., New York. 
Treasurer—L. H. SIMPSON, Esq., New York. 
Secretary—J. EDWIN CONANT, Esq., New York. 
General Resident Superintendent—JOHN M. CLAPP, Esq. 


Y “eeernens PLATT, GERARD and BUCKLEY, New 
or! 


DIRECTORS : 
-AMORY EDWARDS, Esq., New York. 
EBEN B. CROCKER, Esq., of Crocker and Warren, New York. 
FLETCHER WESTRAY, Esq., of Westray, Gibbs and Hard- 
castle, New York. 


J. M. CLAPP, Esq., President, Venango County, Penn. 
L. H. SIMPSON, Esgq., of L. H. Simpson and Co., New York. 


ITS LANDS ARE PUT INTO THE COMPANY AT the Un- 
precedented Low Price of One Hundred Dollars per Acre, the 
lowest ever known for Oil-bearing Territory, and forms its 

Capital Stock, $5,000,000 
In Shares of $25 Each, par Value—Sub- 
scription Price, $5 per Share, 

Being in full payment for a $25 Share. 

ment to be made. 
20,000 SHARES, or $100,000, Reserved for Working Capital. 


No further call of assess- 


Parties Subscribing in this Company will be entitled to an Equal 
Interest in Two other aa adjoining, without further 
charge. 


THE LANDS OF THESE COMPANIES are located on the Al- 
leghany River, and on Hemlock, Porcupine and McCrea Creeks, 
MAKING AN OIL BORING TERRITORY OF OVER TEN AND 
AHALF MILES IN EXTENT. 

The Wells on this property are being sunk with great vigour, 
and promise large supplies of Oil. 

To the Capitalists and to parties of limited means unsurpassed 
jnducements are offered. Persons investing in this Company get 
$5 Stock and the above Bomus for each $1 invested, without 
farther call or assessment. 

Subscription Books, Maps, and all other icformation, can be 
obtained at the Office of the Subscription Agents, 

L. H. SIMPSON, & CO., 
No. 64 Cedar St., New Vork. 

No Subscriptions taken for less than ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS. 





NOTICE. 


R. DE MARINI, Dentist, has returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his emer er eh at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverziean Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR, 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative, 
50 Cents and $1 rzr Borriez. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rer Bortiz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade, 
% Cunts per Bortz. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TakE NO 
0 but send your order to 


viCN > cp ; 


Sole Agent for the Society, 
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ROYAL VICTORIA 
HOTEL. 

This Hotel, situated at NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE, 
BAHAMAS, was built by the Colonial Government, and is a hand- 
some three-story building, erected on an elevation a few minutes’ 
walk from the shore, and commanding a fine view of the ocean, 
harbor, and town of Nassau. 

Surrounding the Hotel is a piazza ten feet wide, from which the 
inmates can at all times enjoy the gentle, cooling, easterly trade- 
winds. INVALIDS unable to bear much fatigue will have a pro- 
menade extending one thousand feet, without leaving the building. 
All of the TROPICAL FRUITS grow in great abundance, and are 
in season the entire winter. 


But little rain falls from the month of October to the first of 
June. THIS Is CONSIDERED THE PECULIAR SEASON FOR 
INVALIDS, though they can reside the entire year with comfort 
and safety. The roads are macadamized, and kept in good order. 
A most BEAUTIFUL DRIVE extends for twelve miles along the 
seashore. In fact, every thing combines to make it a pleasant 
home for the robust as well as for the invalid. 

The Lessee of the Hotel has recently secured the services of Mr. 
James Carroll, late of the “NEW YORK HOTEL,” who will 
have the entire superintendence, and is determined to do all in 
his power to minister to the wants and comforts of his guests, 

The CULINARY and other departments shall be well supplied, 
the cooks the best obtainable, and the servants attentive and 
unobtrusive. . 

The CUNARD CO.’8 STEAMSHIP Corsica leaves the 
wharf at Jersey City and New York once a month for Nassau. 
The fare to Nassau is forty-five dollars. The charges for board 
are Three Dollars ($3) per day. 

Carriages and horses for rides may be hired at reasonable rates. 


GEO. O. JOHNSON, Lessee. 
Nassav, N. P., November 1, 1864. 


THE CHURCH BOOKSTORE. 


W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
627 BROADWAY. 





Large Stock of fine English and American Prayer Books, Also, 


an unusual number of New Christmas 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 





The Best Holiday Presents to be Found Here. 





“KELLEY’S,” 627. 








RICH AND RARE 
BOOKS. 





Purchasers for the a can gratify their 
tastes 


fobtain the most Elegant Standard Books } 
beautifully illustrated ; y 


and buy at about one half the prices charged 
by any other house, 


whether for American or Imported Books ; 
at the Rooms 


of the 
LONDON PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., 


i 
j 
) 
j 
487 Broadway, New York, 487 | 


Manager. 


OXFORD BIBLES. 


For the Family, 
+s 66 Pew, 
“« * Pocket, 


IN ELEGANT AND PLAIN BINDING. 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The largest and most complete on: ge of these superior 
editions of the Bible may now be seen 
137 GRAND STREET, New Yorx. 
Sole agents for the U. a. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS. 


A UNIQUE AND TASTEFUL GIFT. 


GEMS FROM EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Consisting of 100 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
best Pictures of the most celebrated Masters, Ancient and Modern, 
among which will be found the choicest subjects of the following 
celebrated Painters :—Rubens, Carle Dolce, Raphael, Gerard Dow, 
Van Dyke, Berghem, Snyders, Teniers, Murillo, Veronese, Guido, 
Houthorot, Nouvermans, Guercino, Van de Velde, Georgione, 
Andrea del Sarto, Corregio, Rembrandt, &c., &e. 

In a neat vortfolio rice $7 50, 

Just received, and for Sale by 

J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Books, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


or by order, for which purpose a descriptive 
price list will be eent. 


erPomrrogr 
oo tb 





BROWN, 


NRYW A. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
TS FINAL DIVIDEND due a nese the Estate of the late 
ard Milford, will be paid by 
JAMES H. FALCONER, 
No, 17 Nassau 8t., N. ¥, 


CET IT FOR YOUR BOYS. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF 


CHIEF JUSTIOH CHASE, 
ENTITLED 
THE FERRY BOY. 
Illustrated 


BY A REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR TO THE 
ATLANTIC. 
Price $1 50, 
[33> This is the most interesting of the ‘“‘ Boy Books,” and is 


written in an 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE STYLE. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent by Mail on receipt of 
$1 50, by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., Publishers, 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 





GEN. P. E. S. 8S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


NEW CIFT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THE PRAYER BOOK AND ITS STORY.. 


TENE WE cc cose Sogccccccccscqcsccccoesetecesccers 1% 

MY ANGEL AND OTHER POEMB...........--2+e--eeeeee- 25 

THE aie) > Sores, A Curistmas Story. Paper 10 = 

TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS. Paper 10 cts., Muslin...... - 

FOLD OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD SERIES, "in one vol..... 55 

Consisting of the following stories : 

Tue CHRISTMAS PRESENT; THE. Rope Makers; THE In- 
VITED GuEsTs; HuLpAH’s WeppING Rine; St. Mica. 
AND ALL ANGELS; TRANSPLANTED FLOWERS ; and the 
STRAY SHEEP. 

MARGIE, A CHRISTMAS STORY........--seeceececsecccceccee 50 

COURTLAND CHILDREN............ccccccceecccesceercece 40 

BUTI olin bo Bh Sao e cee ede cce ck ddije decddcccedoeveesscsese vi) 

LAURA, GCLABBORD) 25 i5ccrcvcsccccascecoccee Suncedbinah eens 


Address orders and Temittances to 


E. M. Duncan, 4 eut, 762 aromteray. N, W. 
ARIETY O 
CHR Isr MAS 


FOR SALE AT THE DEPOSITORY. 





CHOICE 
ENCLISH BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
For Sale by C. J. PRICE, Importer of English Books, Engray- 
ings, &c., No. 21 South 6th St., above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





DICKENS’ WORKS.—Original edition. With all the 
Phiz, Cruikshank, &c. 12 vols. royal 8yo. Half red 
$75. 


DO. Library edition. With all the original illustrations in- 
serted. 23 vols. small8vo. Half green mor., gilt tops. $112 50. 

CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—Best edition. 
5 vols. 4to., cloth. Maps and other plates. $50. 

SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS.—Edited by Singer. 


z lates by 
orocco. 


10 vols. 8vo. 


Large paper. Half Mor. Roxburghe = ilt tops. $55. 
DO. P P Small ve per. 10 vols. 130 . 
PASSAGES F 


OM MODERN ENGLISH POETS.—IIlustrated 
A “7 Junior Etching Ciub. Proofs on India paper. Folio. Half 


$30. 

M WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Abbotsford edition. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 12 vols. royal Svo. Half Mor. Extra gilt tops. $150. 

DON aig? aa —Illustré par Gustave Doré. 2 vols. folio. 
Cloth. Paris, 1863. $125. 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT.—Splendidly illustrated in 
gold and colours, by W. & G@. A. Ansdley, architects, Liverpool. 
Atlas folio. Cloth. $60. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS.—Engraved by T. Cook. Choice origi- 

nal copy, with duplicate etchings of many of the plates, and con- 


taining the suppressed plates of “ Before” and “‘ After,” Folio. 
Half Russia. $50, 
Priced Catalogues sent gratis to any address. Most of the 


books having been imported before the rise in gold, are much be- 
low the current rates, 


MONUMENTS OF ART. 
A MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 





oF 
ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 
In two volumes and volume of text. 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH, BY A. BIERSTADT. 


Just published by 
EMIL SEITZ, 
Printseller, 842 Broacway, cor. Thirteenth-st. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFH ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION, 


316 ent Street, London, 
Offices, {Ss Regent L Street, New York 


Capital and EER lesion ae ndond <n oesi += AED 
OREO ONDA 6 pun we v6'T's «Bares evans 1,000,000 
860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 5. and Canada 


JOHN FOLEY: 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
PEN HOLDERS, &, 


























THE fALBION. 











GEO, A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
NEW PATENT AUTOMATIC ORCANS. 





These new instruments are just now perfected and introduced 
to the public as the greatest triumph yet made in musical instru 
ments, 

For the Church, School or Parlor, they have no equal. The 
quality of tone is pure, and comes nearer to that of the large 
Pi , And tone, than any instrument yet. produced. 

uring the past half century, the mch and Germans have 
manufactured reed instruments, with double bellows and two 
pedals for the feet to operate, but the want of the reversed or EX- 
HAUSTION BELLOWS, (which is the only bellows used in our instru- 
ments,) made it impossible for them to produce the mellow, rich 
and musical tone for which our instruments are celebrated. 

Another objection to this method of blowing was, that both feet 
being occupied, no opportuuity was offered for the m ement 
of the swell. Within the past two years, instruments constructed 
on this European plan of “‘ double blowers,” have been manufac- 
tured in this country, and to counteract this difficulty, (want of 
a swell,) a lever has been projected from the centre of the instru- 
ment to act upon the swell, and OPERATED BY THE KNEE. 

The inconvenience and contortion necessary to effect this object, 
are disagreeable enough to gentlemen, but to a lady the use 0 
such an appendage is nearly impossible. 

Our automatic device obviates this difficulty entirely, the sim- 
ple act of blowing with more or less force, giving the desired in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of tone. 

A liberal discount to Clergymen, Churches and Schools. 


Sixteen styles of Automatic Organs, prices from $110 to $500 


Two styles of Pedal Organ Melodecns, “ * 3% to 525 
Four Styles of Piano Cased Melodeons “ “ 150to 300 
Five Styles of Portable Case Melodeons. ‘“ “  §2to 195 


Depot removed from 87 Fulton Street, to 
543 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. E. BACON, SoLz Acent. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 

The enviable reputation of these celebrated instruments is at- 
tested by the numerous imitations of them which are offered to 
the Public under various names. The Cabinet Organ embraces 
several patents, however, and can be made only by Mason and 
Hamlin, who respectfully urge all desiring any instrument of this 
class to thoroughly examine, and to take measures to assure 
themselves which are the best, before purchasing. They have no 
fears of the result where such care is taken. 

Price, $100 to $600 each. 

Circulars with full particulars to any address, on application to 


MASON BROTHERS, New York, or 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


Playing from 1 to 24 tunes, and costing from $3 50 to $750 00. Every 
variety of the newest accompaniments; Vorx CEeLEsTEs (Celes- 
tial Voices), ORGANOCLEIDES, MANDOLINES, EXPRESSIVES, Pico- 
Los, BELLS, Drums, CasTaneTs, &c., &c. 


Musical Boxes are very durable and are exceedingly desirable 


for 
Holiday Presents. 

They are fine ornaments for the parlor, as well as pleasant 
companions for the invalid. Having given my special attention 
to that trade for over 15 years, I am able to supply every want 
quicker and better than any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD, Importer, 
No. 21 Maiden Lane, (up stairs), New Y ork. 
MUSICAL BOXES KEPAIRED. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, NEw 
T York. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, Light Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with buard, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
i MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 


Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
ne devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the. 
ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S , 
ST EE L PEN SB, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU?T 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
9A JOHN STREET, NEW YORE, 


Huwry Ownn, Agent. 


Something wovel at Gimbrede’s.—A new style of 
visiting Card, combining the Monogram with the name. 
Someth ne new in Monograms at Gimbrede’s, 
in Wedding Cards and Envelopes, in Note Paper and Envelopes, 
in the style of Coloured Ini &e. 
leave your Card Plates at 588 or 872 
Broadway, for one hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are 


thin, flexible and very beautiful: 
ed |Box of Note Pa- 

















Gimbrede’s ready Initial 
per and Envelopes, very desirable, Price only $2 25. 
lish hand-made . h surface— 
o See ot—in all pene ronan oa with Bitciepes to suit. 
@ papers are gray and cream color. 
" _ GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. — 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





ve prompt attention, We supply everything 








INSURANCE COMPANY,. 


108 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SEE SLO ar A 


$300,000 00 
Assets, April 1, 1864, - - - - - 612,821 78 


This Com insures at custom rates of a t 
all MARIN aA INLAND NAVIGATION K8 oa C c 
or FREIGHT; also, against loss or damage by FIRE. 

If Premiums are paid in GOLD, Losses will be paidi OLD. 
The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, witaout in- 


curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, liberal 
discount upon the premium. 


All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
SCRIP DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 12, 1864, 
Thirty-Five Per Cent. : 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C, GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. Gooprings, Secretary. 


aa 


(@ MARINE AND LFS INSURANOE. _} HOFFMAN 
METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANOH COMPANY, 


OFFICE, No, 198 BROADWAY, 
Cor; Dey treet, 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 


i"_ Insures Buil » Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and Per- 

sonal Property it loss or by Fire th 

most favorable ee stands ee 
Wr11am Dumont, President. 


Wim B. Drxon, Vice President. 
J osepx W. Wiper, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, New Yorx Crry. 


CASH CAPITAL.............2+. hk nak hi ,000 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864.. n 


This Com 
urity for its ris 


New YORE 











with its increased Capital affords the largest se- 
of any in the country. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in Thirteen years, 242 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 





1864, 
OFFICE OF THE 


Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 
New York, Ocrorsr 29th, 1864, 


ments of the 1 

Premiums on —— 

Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1864: 
On Marine and War Risks............$1,962,649 30 
On Inlan 


Bc ccccscOOecccccccsccccccce | SDIS Ie 
Se Fein nskks MB cevccidecssteccos 


on of the Act of its Incorporation : 





SUN MUTUAL INSURANOH OOMPANY, 


FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
this Pompes is published in conformity with the require- 


ired risks on October 4, 1863.... $600,883 22 


1 
50,387 75 2,108,547 19 


P. NOTMAN, Beeretary. 
wM. MARR, 


(Succrsson TO A. A. DvunNuop,) 
[ESTABLISHED 1809,] 
Brewer of East India Pale, XXX and XX 
Pale Ales, 
STOUT PORTER AND EXPORT ALES, 
Depot, 85 Liberty St., New York. 
BREWERY, 49th Street, New York, near 11th Avenue. 


Old Wines, Brandies, &c., d&c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 


Ne. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 








= 











On Marine and War Risks (less Savings, &c.) 
$1,135,468 17 
Ce Foc sticccccee MMecssunnenaes 5,505 58 





n icetrearscenidlliesemnaene:.,, ae 
$1,143,544 64 
Expenses and Ret ‘ances 
Net Profits 





foliows, \iz.:— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo: . 
United States Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accrued In- 
terest on Bonds and Mortgages and Loans, Rents 
a Real Estate, Salvages, &c 


Bills Receivable..........scecceseces 
Premium Acccunts not yet collected.... 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated... 


oe ew we eeseeees 


the Scrip of the ee ree cu and after that da’ 
participating dealers of the Company, on their 


ing an amount of accumulated profits of over 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


taken by the Company. . 
By order of the Board, 
18AAC H. WALKER, Suonrrary. 





der in London, at the Office o 
J. S. MORGAN & CO. 


Trustees : 





Moses H. Grinnell, Chas. H. Marshall, John A. Iselin, 
Roswell aye ey Jacob R. Nevius, George G. Hobson, 
Oliver Slate, Jr., Isaac A. Crane, Percy R. Pyne, 
William H. Macy, Antonio Yznagadel Samuel M. Fox, 
G. wena Gray, Valle, J Vv. 
Samuel L. Mitchell, John 8. Wright, Thos, M. Dehon, 
Fred. G. Foster, William VonNachs, Edward 8. Jaffray, 
Peter Poirier, William To William Oothout, 
Louis Lorut, Edward B. Anthony, Ernest Caylus, 
Samuel A. Sawyer, Thos, J. Slaughter, 
Elias Ponvert, Joseph Gaillard, Jr, Geo. L. Kingsland, 
Simon De Visser, Alex. M. Lawrence, 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 
EDWARD_R. ANTHONY, President. 


Isaac. H. WALKER, Secretary. 


Total amount of Premiums...............+++++$2,709,480 41 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $2,192,087 12 


Return Premiums.........csscccccccssccssecsse 225,418 20 
Net Earned Premiums ++ $1,966,668 92 
Losses during the year: 





Total... cccccccccceccscccccsscccrsrecccccsses SA OGR48T 45 
The Board ot Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November;lst, 1864, be declared, of SIX PER CENT. on 


y. 
Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. in scrip, to the 
terminates Premi- 

ums of the past year, be issued after the 1st day of Jan next. 
It is further ordered, that the WHOLE OF THE SCRIP OF THE 
YEARS of 1859 and 1860, be redeemed IN CANH after the 1st Jan- 
uary next, the interest thereon to cease on that day, thereby leay- 
NE MILLION 


No Fire Risks, disconnected from Marine, will hereafter be | wanna and Western Railroad, and at Easton with Lehi 


This Company issues Policies _payakie to Or. 


Frederick Chauncey, | Allentown, Reading, 


AND OTHER BRANDS. 
Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 





J. MILHAU & SON, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
LAVILLE’S GOUT REMEDY. 

The Hypophosphites from Dr. Churchill direct. 


The original ““E.1xtr oF Carisaya Bark,” introduced by J, 
Milhau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Faculty for over a 


third of acentury. The CHaLyBeaTse Evrxie or CaLisaya BARE 
"951,444 27 1,994,988 91 a es oe 


containing the celebrated Pyrophosphate of Iron. 


Premium 
“TasTELEss Castor Om.” 


e Genuine Racahout, Lartigue’s 


$571,680 01) Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Syrup Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 


Roche’s Embrocation, Brown’s Chlorodyne, Genuine Vichy Wa- 


The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1864, were as | ter, and all other French and English medicines, Toilet Arti- 
secescececesse $364,685) 00 


cles, and 4711 Cologne, wholesale and retail. 
Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 








RIE RAILWAY. 


7.00 A.M., DAY EXPRESS, -s 
8.30 A.M., MILK AND WAY TRAIN, daily ; 
10.00 A.M., EXPRESS MAIL, for Buffalo. 
400 P.M., WAY TRAIN, for Port Jervis, and Newburg. 
5.00 P.M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 
6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily. 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT TRAIN, daily. 
CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
FROM PIER NO. 2 NORTH RIVER, 


Connecting at Hampton Junction with Delaware, Lacka- 
h Valley 
SBURG 





Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PI 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Two Express trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 
train in the evening. 


SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 


FaLL ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Nov. 7, 1864., 

Leave New York as follows : 

At 6a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahanoy City, &e. 

Mail in—At 8 a.m., for Flemingtong Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &e. 

9a.m., Western Express for Easton, Scranton, Great Bend, 

arrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West, with 

but one change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, and but two 
changes to St. Louis. 

11 a.m., 3.20 and 9.00 p.m., for Elizabeth. 

12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 

3 P m.—For Easton, thlehem, Allentown, and Mauch 





FIRE INSURANCE WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
PROFITS. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
¥ OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 114 Broadway. 
[INCORPORATED 1823] 
Cash Capital, ------------- 
Surplus,...............+.$104,539 69, 


and returns 


4, — various Agencies in the principal cities in the 
JAMES W, OTIS, President, 





orders rccve prompt sine, We soppy everyting inon 


RB. F, MASON, Supt, Agencies, 


— 


Cash Capital and Jan. 1, 1864,...... 9 69 
apit Teat an. *. -$604,639 5 


Insures Property against Loss or Dam by Fire at usual ra 
three fourths of the net Profits, cach year, to the 


Chun 

4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 

6 p.m., for Somerville. 

7 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harlsbaty, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 

ELIZABETHPORT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 

Leave New York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 9.30a.m., 

1, 4.00, and 5,00 p.m. 

Boats stop at Point and Mariners’ Harbor. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, Pier No. 2 North River, at No. 1 Astor 
House, at No. 271 and 526 Broadway, and at the principal hotels. 


JOSIAH 0. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
JOHN SLATER, 
BOOT-MAKER. 


2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 





Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of the company, WATERPROOF BOOTS, with English Bend Soles. FINE DRESS 


BOOTS and MILITARY BOOTS and SHWES, in great variety, 
Ready Made a — LASTs made to order 
e feet. 


me JUDSON’S PILLS. . 








— 


< ees re 








THE ALBION. 








Barab\islved AD. ABO. 
ISAAC SMITH'S SON & CO'$ 





a GEO Lae LI 
405 BROADWAY. NEAR WALKERS! 


+ _DR, WISTAR’'S 
BALSAM 


OF LDC 
Mie Coke tn bate Oy RPERR Y, 
CONSUMPTION, 
and acknowledged by many prowinent physicians to be far the 
most Reliable Preparation ever introduced for 
the RELIEF and CURE of all 
LUNG COMPLAINTS. 

This well known remedy is offered to the public, sanctioned by 
the experience of over forty years, and when resorted to in season, 
seldom fails to effect a speedy cure of 
COUGHS, COLDS, CROUP, BRUNCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH, HOARSENESS, PAINS or 
SORENESS IN THE CHEST AND SIDE, 
BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONY FROM PHYSICIANS. 
FROM 8. THATCHER, M. D., 

Of Hermon, N. Y. 

“ Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry gives universal satisfaction. 
It seems tocure a Cough by loosening and cleansing the Lungs, 
and allaying Irritation, thus removing the cause, instead of dry 
up the pees and leaving the cause behind. I consider the Bak 
sam as good as any, if not the best Cough Medicine with which I 
am acquainted.” 





FROM W. B. LYNCH, M. D., 
} Of Auburn, N. Y. 

““T most cheerfally add my testimony in favor of Wistar’s Bal- 
sam. I have used it in my family in Pulmonary Affections 
Coughs and Colds, and esteem it a most valuable remedy, an 
have recommended it in various complaints of this nature with 
invariably happy results.”’ 

FBOM H. D. MARTIN, M. D. 
Of Mansfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 

“ Having used in my practice for the last four years, Wisar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, with great success, I most cheerfully 
recommend it to those afflicted with obstinate Cough, Colds, 
Asthma, &c.” 

FROM HON. JUDGE SPRAKER, 

“—_. Thig is to certify that myself and family have used 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for several years, 
and that I take great pleasure in recommending it in fer- 
ence to anything of the kind for the purposes for which it is 
intended. In cases of Asthma, Phthisic, or Affection of the 
Throat, I have never met with sorting equal to it.” 

None genuine unless signed ‘‘1. Butts,’’ on the wre: 

For sale by J. P. Dinsmore, 491 Broadway, New York; 8. W. 
Fowle & Co., Proprietors, Boston, and by all Druggists, 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Heals Old 8o 


res. 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Cures Burns, Scalds, Cuts. 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains. 
REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Cures Boils, Ulcers, Cancers. 
REDDIN@G’S 8 SALVE 
Cures Saltrheum, Piles, Erysipelas. 
REDDING’S RUSSI SALVE 
Cures Ringworms, Corns, &c. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT: 
Owty 25 Cents a Box. By Mail, 12 Cents extra. 
For sale by 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 BROADWAY; 


SETH. W. FOWLE & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
And all Druggists and Country Storekeepers. 


FINANCIAL. 


RECIPROCITY MINING COMPANY 
OF CANADA EAST. 





: TRUSTEES : 
Ex-Gov. Jamzs Potiocg, Director U. 8. Mint, Philadelphia. 
Ww. G. Moonnuan, of Jay Cooke & Co., “ 
Cuas. B. Wricut, “C. B. Wright & Co., ° 
Henry 8HEtpon, ‘Stanton, Sheldon & Co., New York. 
Ws. B. Harcn, “Fairbanks & Co., “ 
T. B. Bonrrine, “T. B. Bunting & Co., « 


L. E. Crrrrenpen, (late Register U.S. Treasury), “ 

President—L, E, CHITTENDEN. 

General Superintendent—ARTHUR RANKIN, M. P., of 
Canada. 

Secretary—JOHN M. HOOD. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 100,000 SHARES. 
PAR $50. SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $30—$15 PAYABLE AT 
THE TIME OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


RESERVED FOR WORKING CAPITAL. 
‘10,000 SHARBS. 


THIS COMPANY IS FORMED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
Purchasing, Working, Selling, and Leasing Mining Lands and 
Rights, in the British Provinces and neighbouring localities. 

It is now the owner of nearly fifteen thousand of the richest 
— lands of the CHAUDIERE gold district of Canada, which 

ave been selected with great care, and after abundant evidence 
of their richness in gold and other precious metals. They con- 
ain nearly SEVENTY MILES Of RIVER FRONTAGE upon streams ad- 
mirably adapted to the most productive and economical mining. 

The Mee has been organized after the most thorough exa- 
mination of the lands and their values, and the trustees confident- 
ly believe their productiveness, which has been fully tested, prove 
them equal, if not superior, to the richest placers of California, 
both in gold-bearing quartz lodes and alluvial deposits. They 
have on d and on exhibition gold enough recently mined upon 
their own property to fully establish the value of their stock. 

The company is prepared to treat upon favourable terms with 
persons desiring to lease or purchase mining rights. 

A limited number of shares of the capital stock may be sub- 
scribed for until further notice, at the office of 

FISK & HATCH, NO. 38 WALL 8T., AGENTS FOR 
THE COMPANY, 
OR AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICE, EMPIRE BUILDINGS 
NO. 71 BROADWAY, NEW-YORE, 
where the prospectus, maps and all information relating to the 
Company, may be had on application. 

The Trustees unhesitatingly invite the attention of the public 
to the RECIPROCITY MINING COMPANY, as possessing a value 
fully equal to that of any Mining Company hitherto organised. 


CARR, TAYLOR & CO., 
STOCK BROKEBS, 
No. 39 Broad Street, 
New York. 
STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
EXCLUSIVELY ON COMMISSION. 

At the New York Stock Exchange. 
CHAS. H. CARR, MATT. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM BELDEN. 

BROWN BROTHERS & OO., 

No. 56 Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, of use in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. 











DRS. LICHTHILL, 
OCULISTS AND AURISTS, 
Can be consulted on Deafness, Discharges from the Ear, Noises in 
the Head, Catarrh, and Diseases of the Throat. All Diseases of 
the Eye requiring either medical or surgical aid attended to. 
OFFICES—No, 84 8T. MARK’S PLACE, NEW YORK, 
No. 20 BOYLSTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Office hours from 9 A.M to 3°P.M. 
Artificial Eyes inserted without pain. 


NINTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
363 BROADWAY, COR. FRANELIN STREET. 
Cash Capital 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


Invites accounts of Banks, Bankers and the business commu- 
nity generally. Collections made in the United States and the 
British Provinces. 

As Fiscal Agent and Depository of the U. 8. Governmen 
offers 10640 mdis bearing 5 per cent. interest. Princi 
and Interest and Payable in Coin ; for sale, at = 

Also 6 per Cent. Bonds of 1881. terest payable in 
Gold for sale at the market rates. 

JOSEPH U. ORVIS, President. 

H. M. Humpnrey, Cashier. 








’ KE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. . 
‘ w 601 WHOLESALE WAY, N Y i 
beste wens min tment Eocoosraee Me 
weare jaa! : 
STEREOSCOPES STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 
se Alas rang Seren SF papas 
Biiion, “Our Oaialoges willbe eat Yo any adr 00 receipt 
Stamp. 


C ALB 
‘We were the first to introduce these Into the United States, 
and we fi f ities In great variety, 
eit reese testnbentrc as 
2 ap ara! 

others They will Be sent by mail FR E, on receipt olprica” 

ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 43 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
b, eek ‘stditlons are aie Pain 
rom spe Eminent egy Sr Pe neat . 

t. tateamen, 

250 Other Sac” 180 Divines, 

Sage BAaiaw 
3,000 Copia of —e 











Works of Art. 


an 
remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
{2 The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail 





1864, NEW YEARS. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIO NOVELTY. 


TWO POSITIONS OF THE SAME PERSON 
ON ONE CARD. 
CHAS. K. BILL’S GALLERY, 
603 BROADWAY. 


3885. 


Please stop and examine. 





DUNCAN SHERMAN & OO. 
Bankers, . 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &&. 


MEGAREW>& CO., 
SPECIE BROKERS, 
No. 15 Wall Street, New York. 


English Gold and Silver Coin, Canadian and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold. 








poser PIANOS, MELODEONS, and CABI- 

NET ORGANS, at wholesale or retail. New 7 Octave 
Pianos for $250. Second-hand Pianos at great ins ; prices 
from $50 to $200. Ali fhe above instruments TO LET, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 1}¢ cents per page. Cash 
paid tor second-hand Pianos. 


Horace Waters, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 
ST EINWAYW & SONS, 
No, 17 East l4ra 8r., N. Y., 


Have been awarded a 


Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
Powerful, » it, and 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. ; 

There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from’all parts of 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. Y¥. Times says: 

© M Siteinway’s indorsement by the jurors is smPxHaTio, 
axb, seppiomn AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EvuROPEAN MAKER.: 





ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 


JOHN B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
. BPIANO FORTES. 


o's Base taintanNee ofan 
NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





‘ 





TELEGRAPH TRANSFER OF MONEY 
MADE TO 
CALIFORNIA AND ORECON. 


Bills £1 and, upwards on Union Bank, London, and Royal Bank, 
Ireland. For sale by 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., & Broadway. 
FiRsT 


ONAL BANK. 
FINANCIAL AGENT 

OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


us. S&S. SIXES, 1881. 
Bonds of this very desirable Loan on hand for sale at this 
BANK. 





NAT I 








7 3-10Oth NOTES, 
Of all denominations and in any amount, constantly on hand. 





10-40th LOAN AT PAR, 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 


Subscribers have the privilege of paying the back interest from 
September lst in United States notes, adding 50 per cent. pre- 
mium. ' 

Conversion of 7 3-10 per cent. Treasury Notes to the Loan ot 
1881 attended to. 


ALL National Bank Nores received on deposit at par. 
O. H. OLARK, President, 





‘Morton MoMicuaxt, Jr., Cashier, 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend--, 

ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Land 


AS THE 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN 


FOR 
Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Bilous Hes 
ur ous 
Dizziness,. Costiveness Loss of Appetite, Gont 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 
eumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, A , &, 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
Fer Pate i ge ft 
For Physicians rge lospitals, 
For Soldiers. For Sailors. 


Especially all tng: to Hot Ollmates, ther tore of Veet, 
*) , the 
“SELETZBR APERIENT 


Is an Invaluable Companion, 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF Liguoke. 
SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF AN¥ KIND, 
Will find in the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
A Cooling, and Invigorating Draught. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t., cor. Warren St., New Wort: 
tay” For Sale by Druegists cenerally 


SKINNER’S PULMONALES in- 















Loss cf Voice, Bronchitis, Lassitude,. Thirst,. 
“#. and every symptom of the first stages of Pul- 
)monary Consumption. Th te, 
form of a water, and as suitable for the infant 
mJ in the cradle as the patient of three score years 
> and ten. Orators and all who overtax the yo- 
= Ny 8 receive instant relief by their use, 


all Droggists, Prepared by E. 
SKINNER, Chemis Me ~ - 


NIBLO’S CARDEN 


D MRS. BARNE 


Monday Bvesieg, Decemeber §.—First Se oeRT _ season of 
the celebrated comedians, and rigine impersonators of 
NKEE TIPE, 
c 


oO 
The pie anne note eee ill be the highly euceéssful 
e pieces orthe w e J 
drama entitled FAIRY CIRCL 7 


die hal dR ER Bet INTRY, 
w presented with original splendor, 
Box book open six days in advance, 





mediately relieve Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
t, 


are whi in, 


t, 27 Tremont St., Boston. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER........-.c00se0e0ce0e* Wa. Waeatier. ' 


and 















